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FOR THE REGISTE 
pIALOGUE BETWEEN A MINISTER AND A 
PARISHIONER, ON THE TRINITY, &e. 


BY Zevve Mi cies 
Diatoeve IV. 


arishioner. 1 proceed to say that, accord- 
ing to Scriptural testimony, the Father is the 
«one God;” the “only wise God,” to whom 
« glory, through Jesus Christ” is to be ascrib- | 
ed; the “only Holy ;” the «only Potentate,” | 
and “only possessing immortality.” I pray | 
you, Sir, to look at this testimony and consider | 
it well. Ifthe Father is the only wise, and ho- | 
y God; if he is the only Potentate ; if he only 
hath immortality; must not he alone be the | 
Supreme God? I see not but the conclusion 
is unavoidable, But if you continue to think 
otherwise, I ask—do the Scriptures ascribe | 
these “divine names,” or either of them to the | 
Son of God, or to the Holy Spirit, considered | 
as a distinct person ? 

Minister. When I asserted that “the Scrip- | 
tures do abundantly ascribe to the Father, the | 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, the same divine names, 
attributes, works and honors,” I had no doubt | 
{the fact; but I think now that the assertion | 
was unguarded, and not strictly true. I ought | 

to have said the Scriptures do, in effect ascribe 

the same divine names &c, 

P. By thus qualifying your assertion, you | 
may suppose that you have so altered its mean- | 
ing, as to render it defensible. But I must be} 
alowed to think otherwise. The obvious mean- | 
wg of the passages, | have quoted, in my view, | 
is, that the Father possesses divine names &c.! 
which are never ascribed to the Son, either di- 
‘tly, or in effect, or in any sense whatever, 
t if you are not satisfied that this is the fact, 
[will endeavor to satisfy you by other quota- | 

13 from the Sacred Volume. The name Al- 
ighty very frequently occurs in the Old Tes- | 
ment, and is applied to the Father exclusively, | 
3 his appropriate character. And that it is| 
thus applied in the New Testament, there is 
not, | am persuaded, any good reason for doubt. 
«We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty.” 
« And he (Christ) treadeth the wine-press of the 
fierceness of the wrath of Almighty God,” | 
« And I heard, as it were, the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Al- | 
lelua ; for the Lord God Omnipotent (Almigh- | 
ty) reigneth. Let us rejoice and be glad, and | 

ve honor unto Him, for the marriage of the 
Lamb is come.” « And T saw no temple there- 
in (the holy city) ; for the Lord God Almighty, | 
and the Lamb are the temple of it.” Here it 
is to be observed that by Lamb, Christ the Son 
of God is unquestionably intended, as distinct } 
or separate from the Lord God Almighty ; that | 
the term Lamb, is very far from expressing om- | 
nipotence ; that on account of the marriage of} 
the Lamb, honor is ascribed, exclusively, to the | 
Lord God Omnipotent. Are these things con- } 
sistent with the supposition, that the same 7 
vine names &c. are ascribed, in the Scriptures, 
to the Son, as to his Father, Almighty ? 

M. 1 am not sure that the name Almighty is | 
not in one or two instances applied to Christ by | 
John his loved and. faithful disciple. But be} 
this as it may, I am sure that he possesses “ all | 
power in heaven and in earth.” Must he not) 
then be Omnipotent, or Almighty ? And‘if Al- | 
mighty, must he not be Almighty God ? 

P. Do you mean completely, or perfectly | 
God ? 

M. What else could I mean? You do not, 
suppose that I consider Jesus Christ as God in) 
a subordinate or imperfect sense. 


AND OBSERVER, | 
' 
| 


P. | have then yet to learn what you do | 
concerning his character, I think, | 
however, that I have learnt what you do not 
believe. You do not believe, if I have under-| 
stood you, that Jesus Christ is a divine Person | 
or Being in the popular, or strict sense of the | 
word. Nor do you believe that Jesus Christ, 
*trictly speaking, is God. But if, according to | 
your theory he is not the Supreme God, nor | 
God in a subordinate or imperfect sense, you 
must not think feta strange thing, that I cannot | 
divine in what sense you suppose he is God. | 
[ object to your quotation as mutilated, as con- | 
veying but a partial idea @f the inspired pen- | 
man’s meaning, and as calculated to make an/| 
‘mproper impression on the mind. The whole | 
verse reads thus—* And Jesus came, and spake 
unto them, (his disciples) saying, all power is | 
given unto me in heaven, and in earth.” What-| 
ever may be intended by this power, it cannot | 
assuredly be omnipotence, as it was given to| 
Christ by his Pather. Is not omnipotence an 
incommunicable perfection? But if it were) 
otherwise ; and if the Father did really commu- | 
nicate, or g.ve his own omnipotence to his Son, | 
he must, I should think, have completely dives- | 
ted himself of that attribate.. But if it were | 
otherwise, yet, as the power under considera- 
tion Was xiven to Christ, it could not have been | 
his own originally, He must have received it | 
as a dependent being. But dependence implies 
inferocity. The Almighty Father gives to all; 
but receives from none,—is dependent on none, 
The passage, then, under review is, in my es- 
mation, so tar from proving that Jesus Christ 
's Almighty or Omnipotent, as to prove that he | 
8 not, 

M. This power could not, indeed, have been 
given to Jesus Christ considered as God. It 
Must, therefore, have been given him consider- | 
*d as man. 

P, But if all power were given him consider- | 
“tas man, then according to your own shewing | 
‘must, as man, be Omnipotent or Almighty! | 
And if, as God, he possesses underived omnip- 
‘tence, I see not but you must admit that he| 
Possessed omnipotence ina duplicate form, or 
‘double omnipotence! Nor do I see but you 
must also admit that he is superior to his Fath- 
*t, in respect to power, 

Mt. if your object, Sir, were merely to make 
wi ridiculous, I could overlook it; but 
“en your observations seem to betoken irre- 


Vere . . 
ence and impiety, I must check and reprove 
You, 


beheve 








P. For every merited check and reproof you 








see fit to give me, I sincerely thank you. Iam | bids; and to ascribe it to obliquity of the under- 
far from wishing that you should appear ridicu- | standing, courtesy will not permit, Must it 
lous, yet I frankly confess my object is, and | not, then, be ascribed to some unaccountable 
has been to convince you that the seeming irre- | Cause, or congeries of causes? Be this, how- 
verence end impiety, which you have more than | ever, as it may, a fault must exist somewhere, 
once placed to my account, necessarily grow | which should be acknowledged and removed. 
out of your theory. The seeming irreverence, | Nor until this shall be the case, will the pro- 


will not disappear till the legitimate cause shall 
be removed. But how is this to be removed, if 
you will neither remove it yourself, nor suffer | 
those who make the attempt, to remove it ? 

M. I believe 1 was incorrect in saying that 
the power under consideration was given to| 
Jesus Christ considered simply as a man. I} 
ought to have said that it was given to him 
considered as mediator. 

P. But do you not consider Jesus Christ as 
man in the character of mediator ? 

©. No;—but considered as God and man 
united, 


gress of religious truth and improvement, have 
free course, But that it will, in due time, sur- 
mount all obstacles, is not to be questioned. 

M. That “truth is great,” and will finally 
prevail against all opposition, I doubt not; and 
I anticipate its victory with much satisfaction 
and gladness of heart. But what is truth? 
About this all important question no small dif- 
ference of opinion exists between us, nor is it 
likely, 1 should think, to give place to mutual 
agreement. 

P. Perhaps not; yet I cannot but hope, that 
we shall, ere long, “see eye to eye,” so far, at 


P. Must not the power then have been given, | least, as to be satisfied, that the difference of 
as well to God as to man. This, J think you | opinion, between us, is far from justifying an 
cannot deny. But if it were given to both, was | anti-communion spirit and conduct. 
each, I would ask, an equal sharer in it? or did| Mf. Convince me that this is really the case, 
each possess the whole? or was it propor-| and you will relieve my mind of much donbt| 
tioned to the extent of the existence or per-|and uneasiness, and “set my feet in a large 
fection of each? These queries may appear | place, where [ “shall run, and not be weary ; 
to you indicative of irreverence and impiety ;} walk and not faint.” 
but I think you cannot deny their pertinence,} P. Let me remind you, then, of the conces- 
or be ignorant of their source. Other questions | sion you made, not long since, in reference ed 
of a similar character I might, with much pro-|the subject of our present discussion, Should) 
priety, ask, but I will only add that, with your you fail in your attempt to prove that the Scrip- | 
present general theory, no attempt you can) tures ascribe the same divine names &c. to the} 
make to explain and defend the toyic now un-/ Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, you ob- | 
der discussion wi!l avail to any other end than/ served, you must concede, or infer that the | 
its embarrassment and even prostration. | Trinitarian theory is not true. And that you 
M. How often must I say that you perplex have not proved this, even to your own satis- 
and confound, and yet fail to convince me that | faction, you have frankly acknowledged. These | 
my theory is not radically true? But if it be| concessions, Jook well. They encourage the. 
erroneous, | earnestly desire to be convinced | hope that you will yet be convinced that the 
that it is so, and that the repulsive consequen- | triune theory is not true, and that you will with- | 
ces you have drawn from it, are just. I wish} out hesitation, avow your conviction. 
you, therefore, to produce what you regard aS} .™M. It is indeed true that I have not proved, 
scriptural evidence to the extent of your power, | to my own satisfaction, that the Scriptures do | 
that the same divine names, attributes &c. are | ascribe the same divine names &c. to the Fath- 
not ascribed to the Son, as to the Father. jer, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; yet I am not | 
P. To produce all the evidence, which the | fully satisfied that this is not the case.—W hen | 
Scriptures furnish to that purpose, would re-| 1 asserted that the Scriptures do make the as- | 
quire the quotation of no inconsiderable portion | cription, which I have been pleading for, I had | 
of the Sacred Volume. I can submit, therefore, no doubt of the fact; but I now think, as I have | 
to your consideration only the most prominent | before acknowledged, that the assertion is not | 
of its testimonies. This volume, from which | strictly true. 
there should be no appeal, clearly teaches that} I ought to have said that the Scriptures do, | 
the Father alone is the living God. Has not|in effect, ascribe the same divine names Wc. | 
Jesus Christ instructed us to consider him as “the | And that this is, in fact, the case, I still believe. | 
living Father,” and that the life which he him-| P. What you mean by the qualifying expres- | 
self possessed was “ given him by the Father,” | sion, in effect, I know not, I have then to ask, | 
and that “he lived by the Father”? Can any|do the Scriptures ascribe the same divine | 
words be employed to show more clearly that| names, &c. to the Father, the Son, and the 
the Father alone is the original, independent, | [oly Spirit, or do they not? 
and self-possessor of life, and that Jeane Chriet,} Ad Bxpreesty, or In plain terms, they do not} 
hia Sen, #as no life or existence but that, which | ascribe to each, all and the same divine names | 
he derived from his Father, or that, which his| &c.; yet they ascribe such divine names to} 
Father gave him? Peter speaking of his own,| each, as to satisfy my mind that each of the 
and of the faith of the other disciples, earnestly | sacred Three is possessed of all divine attri- 
says, * We believe and are sure that thou art /butes. In effect or meaning, then, | must be- 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” The | lieve that the Scriptures ascribe the same di- 
high priest adjures Christ by “ the living God.” | vine names &c. to each of the Three. Nor do 
These exainples show that this title or charac-| I think it difficult to prove that this my belief 
ter, with application to the Father, was well | is founded in truth. 
known, and répeatedly used during Christ’s| P. Your belief, then, is widely different from 
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But this name or character | mine. 


} 
ministry on earth. 


is never applied, in the Scriptures, to Jesus | God, and the Holy Spirit considered as a dis- 


Christ. Since, then, it was the faith of the 
apostles, as well as that of others, that the 


But should you prove that the Son of 


tinct person, possess all the incommunicable 
perfections of the Father, you would, in my 
opinion, establish the doctrine of three Supreme 


Father alone is the living God, I dare not be- 

lieve otherwise. Nor do I fear to avow this|Gods. But as this doctrine involves the gross- | 
my faith, “ although bonds and afflictions mayest absurdity, your attempt will be utterly | 
abide me.” | fruitless. 

The Scriptures also teach that the Father | M. You are not to expect, that I shall at- 
alone is “the Most High”—the Highest, and | tempt to prove the existence of three Supreme 
that Jesus Christ is “the Son of the Highest”— | Gods, as you know that I believe in the exis- 
that the Father is “ far above all Gods, and that | tence of but one Supreme.—But should I make 
he is the King eternal.” it appear, that the Son, and the Holy Spirit pos- 

I have presented to your view a considerable | sess all the incommunicable perfections of the 
number and variety of names &c. of the Father,! Father, the -inference must be, that the one 
which are peculiar to him, and never applied to| God exists in a Trinity, or that the Father, the 
Jesus Christ, nor to the Holy Spirit, considered 'Son, and the Holy Spirit constitute the one 
as a distinct person. These are but specimens | God. 
of the great number, that might be presented| P, Although I consider the inference as to- | 
for your consideration. But to enlarge the list, tally inadmissible ; yet if you skould establish 
would be useless, should these fail to convince your premise, I will not object to it. 
you that your statement is grossly incorrect. M. Should I fail, in my attempt to establish 
I shall, therefore, decline its enlargement. In|the premise in question, or to prove that the 
this connexion, however, I must be permitted | Son, and the Holy Spirit possess all the incom- | 
very seriously to ask whether you now believe | municable perfections of the Father, I shall, of 
that “the Scriptures do abundantly ascribe to course, have no claim to the inference, but must 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the | abandon the triune doctrine, as untenable. | 
same divine names, attributes, works, and ho.| will produce my proofs at another time. 
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nors? An ingenuous, and direct answer is| Ee a 
expected. FOR, THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
M. My faith in the supposed fact is indeed LASS EXERCISES. 

| 


shaken. I must confess that the assertion seems 
to have been made without sufficient foundation, | THE CHARACTER OF JESUS. 
I made it, however, in the integrity of my | “Socrates died like a philosopher,—But Jesus 
heart. So often have I seen and heard it as-| Christ like a God.”—Rousseau. 
serted, as an unquestionable fact, that the same | This is the testimony of an infidel philoso- 
divine names &c. are ascribed in the Scriptures | pher: but it is the testimony of natural truth ; 
to each of the Sacred Three, and by men, too, | of truth, forced by its own weight, upon the con- 
of the highest reputation as theologians, that I sciences of all who can think, and thinking, 
have regarded the assertion as an established | can reason. This thought is inseparable from 
trath. But I am _ now strongly apprehensive | 2 comparison of the two cases cited—and it is 
that the truth of the assertion has not been one that expresses all that was contemplated by 
sustained. ‘the proposition, which was given us for our 
P. That it has not, and that it cannot be | present meditation,—* the sublime benevolence 
sustained, I am fully persuaded. Yet I do not of Jesus.’—What is here alluded to for the 
wonder that many sincere and honest Christians | Sake of contrast is too often brought forward 
should believe that the Scriptures do ascribe | as a parallel, The simple virtues, the innocent 
the same divine names &c. to the Father, the | behavior, the spotless integrity of the philoso- 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, as this has so often, | pher, seem sv like, that they are often blended, 
and so confidently been asserted from the pulpit lor rather levelled, with those of the Christ. 
and from the press; but that you, Sir, should Socrates directed all the energies of his mind 
have received the assertion as unquestionable towards the reform of the moral of the Atheni- 
truth, I must say—I do wonder ; and that emi-{ans,—he was unjustly accused, and was con- 
nently learned theologians should make, and demned by perjured witnesses, before prejudiced 
persevere in making the assertion, I cannot but judges. He could have escaped by a compro- 
regard as sornewhat more than wonderful. mise of his principles, yet he drank the fatal 





M. Would you insinuate that these learned 
theologians make the assertion, knowing it to 
be incorrect, and with design to lead their hear- 
ers and readers into error ? 

P. Such an insinuation was not intended. 1 
question not their integrity. And their zeal in 
defending what they believe to have been the 
faith once delivered to the saints,I expect. Yet 
I cannot but wonder that they should so con- 
fidgptly assert, what the Bible expressly and 
abundantly denies. To ascribe this gross and 





flagrant error to obliquity of heart, charity for- 


poison.—Jesus Christ was the partizan of no 
divisionary sect,—the teacher of no limited or 
circumscribed number,—but, witha benevolence 
that was boundless, and an example that was 
irreproachable, he endured privations, and suf- 
fered indignities, at the hands of those he came 
to benefit, compared with which those of the 
Athenian were but as a dust in the balance. 
The errand of Socrates was of a temporal ; that 
of Christ, of an eternal importance: the philoso- 





phy of the one was but the strength, after all, 
of mortal weakness,—the religion of the other 


————— r’ 


was the might of eternal Trnth. Nothing of 
that sublimity, which had rendered the very in- 
strument of a Savior’s death a sacred symbol in 
the eyes of his followers, and the contemplation 
of which awes, while it softens the pious heart 
of the believer,—appeared in the death of the 
persecuted Athenian, Did this last furnish a 
watch word to his disciples for ages,—did it 
strengthen their hearts, reassure them in mo- 
ments of error, or departure from their mas- 
ter’s example? . At its consumnation, did the 
earth quake, were the heavens rended, and did 
darkness cover the face of the whole world ?— 
We should measure the sublimity of the self- 
devotion, by the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved in, as well as the natura] results or con- 
sequences ofthe sacrince.—* Socrates died like 
a philosopher,—but Jesus Christ like a God !” 
Martius Curtius, says Roman history, threw | 
himself into a gulf which yawned in the centre | 
of the imperial city, and which would not clove | 
until Rome had thrown into it whatever she 
held most precious. Allowing this true, (and it | 
is strongly Jiable to the suspicion of being. fabu- | 
lous,) there was a savage bravado, a mad dar- 
ing, an insane enthusiasm, a martyrdom to mere 
popular fame, in the act, which subjects it to the 
imputation of boastful and praise-demanding | 
abandonment, He is said to have ridden into | 
the gulf, which threatened to destroy the city, | 
crowned with laurels, armed, and attended by | 
the approving and applauding shouts of a whole 
people.—Contrast this with the sacrifice of! 
Jesus Christ,—the Savior, not of a nation, but | 
of a world. How was he armed? With a| 
reed, placed in his passive hands by his oppres- 
sors. How was he crowned? With a wreath | 
of thorns. How was he attended? With the | 
exccrations and curses of an infuriate mob.— | 
Yct is-there any comparison between these two | 
instances of self-devotion, as examples of Be- | 
nevolence ? 
With these two comparisons, or rather con-| 
trasts, I leave the subject ;—fully aware that 
nothing can be added to the admirable view | 
taken of the whole theme, in the eloquent arti- | 
cle read tous in this place a week ago,—ex- | 
cepting the determination, on the part of each | 
one of us, 80 to live, that this greatest of all , 
instances of benevolence that the world ever 
knew, may be to us, not only a matter of ab- | 
stract speculation and inquiry, but a subject of | 
practical and active importance in the formation 
and perfection of our characters, as lis disciples, 
who died, that we might live, and who rose again | 
to prepare mansions in heaven for those who | 
truly love and serve him. ee 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
CHAUNGN. SUNDAY SCHOOL. } 
( Concluded.) 

We can speak with satisfaction of our! 
Teachers’ meetings. We have, indeed, some- | 
times heard of other meetings of Teachers, | 
which were dull and lifeless; and we ought not | 
perhaps to wonder at it. We meet to consider | 
some fixed subject, and to that our attention | 
must be confined. Now we know how difficult 
it often is, to keep up a conversation, where we 
are at liberty to choose from an extensive range 
of topics. We sometimes observe around us a 
want of interest even in questions, which involve 
not merely the truth or error of some abstract 
and speculative principle, but also important tem- } 
poral interests. We should expect that this | 
would be still more the case among persons who | 
meet as we Teachers do, to consider a single 
topic or a few topics, beyond whichewe cannot 
wander; topics too, which are in many cases 
speculative, and when practical, often only so as 
general rules, and therefore not inducing that in- 
tense interest which a local question often ex- 
cites. We should bear in mind too, that in many 
cases the Teachers are but little acquainted with 
each other, except so far as a common participa- 
tion in the work of religious instruction may have 
brought them together. We ought then to be 
glad and to take encouragement, if we have 
found our meetings animated and interesting. 
It may be of some use to attempt to account 
for this. 

It is owing no doubt in part to the length of 
time our school has been established, and a con- | 
sequent increase of interest in each other’s | 
success, and a more familiar intercourse, But | 
it should also be in some measure attributed to 
the manner in which these meetings have been 
conducted. Formality is avoided as much as 
possible. There is nothing like a parliamenta- | 
ry debate, but each one feels at liberty to ex- 
press his own opinion and to express it in his; 
own way. By thus giving our discussions the 
form of conversations, we have without doubt 
secured much of the freedom and ease of con- 
versation. 

It has happened, also, that the subjects we 
have discussed, have been in great part general, 
and involving the principles of Scriptural Inter- 
pretation. Whether this was accidental or not, 
we think we may say, that it has proved benefi- 
cial. It might appear at first, that Teachers of 
a Sunday School, on meeting togethtr to consult 
for mutual assistance and to promote each oth- 
er’s success, should choose only or chiefly such 
subjects as bear directly upon their efforts in 
the Sunday School. Though unquestionably to 
a certain extent this course must be advantage- 
ous, we do not hesitate to say, that there is 
much to recommend general questions. The 
very fact of their being general efforts a broad 
ground for discussion and illustration, which in 
an informal meeting is most desirable. Each 
one’s experience, each one’s reading, and each 
one’s peculiar views of the Bible may be bronght 
forward. Every one feels that any case he can 
put may be available. These discussions more- 
over accustom us to see the Bible more as it: 
really is. We learn to view it as a broad sys- 
tem, which cannot be fully understood and ap- 
preciated without a careful attention to its 
different parts and their pecular connexions. 
To do this sometimes requires a considerable 
degree of judgment and discrimination. And 
here it may not be ont of place to inquire, 
whether sufficient attention is paid to this in 
our Schools* It may be answered indeed, that 
any one who will read bis Bible-and think about 
it, will find no difficulty in practice ; that the 
wayfarer as he runs may understand it. But it 

















it should nbt be forgotten, that we are striving 
precisely to teach children to read and think 
about and apply Scripture, and most fix in their 
mitids, so far as we may, some sound principles 
of interpretation and application, which they 
may recur to with confidence in eases of doubt. 
Nor is it perhaps so easy, even with a right 
mind and a willing. heart, always to..sift the 
right from the wrong. We see one man cling- 
ing to a narrow interpretation of a single por- 
tion of Scripture, as if it were the whole coun- 
sel of God, without thinking it necessary to fix 
its place in the great plan, and to trace its rela- 
tions to other truths quite as broadly set forth. 
Another, in much the same way, takes a prin- 
c.ple, which perhaps was limited by its use on a 
particular occasion, makes it general, draws it 
out of its place, and applies it universally, Do 
we go too far, when we express a fear that in 
some quarters a tendency of this kind has Jately 
shown itself and has gained ground? Every 
one indeed ought to rejoice at any manifesttion 
of an increasing readiness to bring down all ac- 
tions, private or public, without exception, to the 
standard of the Gospel. But we are bound to 
remember, that the Bible would be as useless 
without common sense, as common sense with- 
out the Bible. Men will certainly never con- 
sent to sacrifice their common sense to the 
Bible. Every one then, that makes an extreme 
application of Scripture precepts, is doing what 
he can to drive men back upon their old no- 
tions, and leading them to think that reason and 
religion cannot agree. We feel therefore that 
a great deal depends upon a careful attention to 
this subject and a diligent inculcation of right 
views upon it; and we cannot regret, that our 
social meetings have been largely devoted to it. 

If you will suffer us, after having detained 
you so long, to trespass.a little Jonger on your 


5 
attention, we would say somewhat of our en- 


/couragement to proceed in our work, and this 


not merely as a common-place, about which 
something must be said as a matter of course. 
We feel, as we said at the beginning, that we 
are engaged in a moral enterprise, which, like 
all undertakings of that nature, is full of uncer- 
tainty. We feel that we have no accurate 
stand, by which to measure what we have done. 
We cast our mite into the treasury, but what 
becomes of it, and who derives benefit from it, 
or whether any body at all, we are often igno- 
rant. But in this we have nothing to complain 
of. The greatest works have ever been those 
of faith. A good man has always been obliged 
to look more to his conscience and his inten- 
tions and his efforts for his consolation, than to 
any exact measurement and account of their re- 
sults, which he could present. His trust has 
been in God, and his hope in a Providence 
which works in many unseen ways. But these 
consolations and this trust are their own reward. 
We may appeal to any Sunday School Teacher, 
whether he has not, though often working for 
fruit and seemingly finding only leaves, whether 
he has not been well rewarded for his exertions 
in the effect that has been wrought upon him- 
self. If so, we cannot complain of a want of 
visible and direct success. We would hope, 
since this is so, that others will not require of 
us large displays of surprising reformations, nor, 
because we have undertaken an extensive work, 
ask for extensive changes. We would hope, 
that it wiil not be forgotten, that a duty how- 
ever importent, which takes up only a small 
part of the week, cannot be the all-important 
duty of the week; that, however important re- 
ligious instruction is in itself, many of those 
engaged in it are obliged to prepare themselves 
for it in the intervals of active business, We 
hope, that the responsibility we sustain will not 
be too much pressed upon our notice. We 
have felt its weight, and sometimes painfully. 
The same sense of duty, which leads a man to 
engage in a work where he thinks he may be 
useful, will lead him to avoid it, if he thinks 
others can do it better than he, or he himself is 
better qualified to undertake some less respon- 
sible charge. « A delicate minJ, oppressed with 
a sense of its own insufficiency, may be led by 
a mere over-statement of its duties in any un- 
dertaking, to abandon the whole work as beyond 
its powers. We cannot stand sureties for re- 
sults ; we can only ask others to bear witness 
to our efforts, so they be faithful. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
R. A. SALMON. 
( Concluded.) 

Go even to Scripture subjects, though this is 
allowed to be debateable ground, yet does. not 
the contemplation of the sky in its serenity and 
the dark ocean in its majesty carry the thoughts, 
the mind, and the soul itself to heaven more ir- 
resistibly than do Scripture subjects, as they are 
termed, however ably they may be executed ? 
One of the principal objects delineated in these 
pieces is the expression of human passion and 
emotion. Are these so high and holy an object 
for the mind to dwell on, as that which bears it 
upward and fixes its attention directly and ir- 
resistibly on the Eternal’ Power, which alone 
created, which alone upholds, and which can in 
an instant overthrow this universe ? 

Since the Cartoons of Raphael were lately 
opened here for public exhibition, take for ex- 
ample those Cartoons designed for the Vatican, 
and subsequently ornamenting the gallery at 
Hampton Court. Do those human passions and 
emotions which engage the attention im behold- 
ing them, as, for instance, among the audience 
to which Paul preaches at Athens, the ready 
and full assent to all the Apostle says of one, 
the suspense of a second, the.doubt of a third, 
the ¢almost thou persuadest me’ of 9 fourth, 
the anger of another, the full conviction. and 
rapture of another; or, again, the horror and 
reverence of the whole assembly as one of.their 
number convicted of lying to the Holy Ghost 
falls immediately dead in their presence ; or 
the amazement of him born blind who receives 
his sight; or the angry indignation of the sor- 
cerer who is deprived of it; do these exhibi- 
tions of human passions and emotions form a 
theme of so unmingled, pleasing, high, and ho- 
ly contemplation;.as-does that department of the 
art'in which the: pencil of Mr Salmon so pecu- 
liarly excels ? 





| 


Indeed what are Scripture pieces in a gen- 
eral way? J.ook at the most admired work in 
this class of Salvator Rosa, ‘Sau! and the Witch 
of Endor,’ a hag with hair erect, attended by 
the skeletons of a man, a horse, foul birds, and 
forms of owls and bats, with an altar on which 
are burning bones in the back ground. Look 
at the ‘ Last Supper’ of Veronese, and see the 
cat with her bit of meat and the dog gnawing & 
bone. Let Carlo Dolci sect befure you his 
‘Christ in the Garden ; Raphael, «St. Peter re- 
ceiving the Keys ; Rubens, « The Descent from 
the Cross,’ or Volterra the same subject; Do- 
minichino, the ‘Communion of St. Jerome ;’ Julio 
Romano, ‘The Nativity,’ the least exceptionable 
of those now named, or Giordano his ‘ Battle of 
the Angels and the fall of Lucifer,’ with coun- 
tenance inflamed with rage and hate, evil spirits. 
his attendants falling into the abyss, where are 
depicted wretched multitudes writhing in tor- 


‘ments; not to name more of the almost endless 
iseries, what, we may inquire, is the effect of 
| these productions on the mind ef one possessed 
| of refined taste, delicate sensibility, and devout 
\feeling ? Education, habit, and authority will 
j undoubtedly have much influenée on the judg- 
|}ment of many, but putting these out of the 
}head and taking the Bible into the hand, the 
|sentence of very many would probably be re- 
| versed in regard to the relative value of a large 
| portion of these productions. The most sacred 
|subjects frequently brought into close alliance 
| with the absolutely Indicrous, dead bodies, 
'maimed and lacerated limbs, the sick, diseased, 
land dying, objects which shock rather than 
| affect and interest, these are the nsual subjects 
of Scripture pieces. Are such representations 
| pleasing ? 

|. [think there are three things which carry 
the mind more than all others to heaven, and 
,those are, contemplating the skies, gazing on 
}the ocean, and being awakened at night by 
's'ow plaintive or solemn airs from a well selec- 
lted and fine band of music. It is not expected, 
| this sentiment, and others previously expressed, 
will be felt or perhaps be acknowledged by 
‘every one ; many may never have been in a 
‘situation to test their soundness. It is not 
‘barely to look at the sky, or to see the ocean; 
|they must be looked at and seen in lon and 
‘fixed contemplation, and in silent and deep me- 
|ditation. In the midst of the populous city, 
| when the early hour of morning before the 
break of day has wrapt it at length in silence, 


_when its throngs have ceased their busy motion, 
| when its tumult is subsided, when its sounds 
have all ceased, all but the iron tongues of the 
| solemn towers that tell successive generations 
|of our short-lived race how swiftly and cease- 
ilessly time rolls on, though man may rest in 
‘slumber, and the rivers may be bound in the 
\chains of winter, and the sun stand still in the 
midst of heaven and the moon stay in the val- 
ley of Ajalon, what thoughts are then awakened 
| by the contemplation of the silent skies with 
their myriads of revolving bodies. Who, never 
| having felt, can adequately conceive the power 
of the emotions thus awakened? He only who 
has felt and known it can enter fitly into the 
spirit of these remarks: and he it is believed 
will duly appreciate the merits of an artist who 
perhaps has never been excelled by any one 
among us in just delineation of this sublimest 
field of human observation. 
The sky is to a landscape what the eye is to 
the human countenance. How inestimable 


would that collection of art be, which should 
embrace a series of paintings presenting all the 
rich variety of an American sky, at morning, 
noon, and sunset, through all the changing sea- 
sons of our so changeful clime. ‘There have 
been times when those who would have coveted 
the possession of such a treasure and who pos- 
sessed the means of procuring it, might in vain 
have looked around for the hand gifted with the 
power of its production. That hand is now 
among us; and with what fervor of admiration 
should we clasp it. What the hand of Audu- 
bon is in ornithological painting, what the hand- 
of Stuart was in portrait painting, that, it may 
not be deemed too much to say, the hand of Sal- 
mon is in the department of which we are now 
speaking. Well may princes condescend td 
pick up the pencils of artists, and kings to set by 
them as Charles did by Vandyke while at their 
labors, and queens to present them their hands, 
as did Christiana of Sweden to Guercino, in 
token of respect for genius. The cherishing 
of such respect will be commended by the en- 
lightened patriot for the advancement of his 
country, and by the philanthropist for the good 
of his kind, and by the Christian from reverence 
for the Creator and Giver of a gift so seeming- 
ly almost divine, Where genius is fostered, 
refinement will be found: and the best hope of 


improvement of taste, refinement of manners, 

and that state of cultivation for which these pre- 

liminaries only can prepare the way. 
Oxserver. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


and I ask you to publish it, with the explanation 
following: 


born of the Virgin Mary, by the power of the 
divine spirit,;who wascrucified by Pilate, was laid 
in the grave, (or tomb,) who was raised from the’ 
dead on the third day, and who sitteth at’ the 
right hand of God, the Father, whence he will 


I believe in the Holy Spirit; the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection of the dead, and life 
everlasting,” 

This is the compend (perhaps, “the form of 
sound words ”) which was used in very early 


There is no proof indeed, that‘it was drawn up 
by the apostles themselves,.and the learned 
are generally of the opiniow that it was not: 
but there is good reason to believe, and it is almost 





Christian faith was extant in the age next fol- 


: 


man on earth rests on cultivation of intellect, ' 


Mr Eprror : I have thought that the Apostles’ | 
Creed might be useful to your young readers ; | 


“TI believe in God the Pather, Almighty, Ma- ' 
ker of heaven and earth, and im the anointed ' 
(the inspired) Jesus, his son, our Lord, who was ° 


come to judge both the living and the dend :- 


times, and usually called the + Apostles’ Creed.” 


universally admiuted, that such a compend of 
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lowing that of the apostles, and was received 
and approved by those made disciples of Christ 
by the apostles, early in the second century 
and within seventy years after the death and 
resurrection of our Lord. It is true also, that 
there were different forms of this creed, during 
the second and third centuries ; especially after 
the controversy prevailed as to the nature of 
Christ: yet they did not materially differ from 
the one given above, which was the most early 
and simple. Every one knows who has care- 
fully and impartially attended to ecclesiastical 
history. for the four first centuries, that additions 
and variations were frequently made in the 
doctrines of Christianity, by the speculative, 
the vi ionary, the conceited and the presump- 
tuous w!.o professed their faith in the new reli- 
gion. ‘Thus the Nicene creed and the thana- 
sian creed were gradually introduced in the 
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fourth and fifth centuries, in a period of great 
excitement and controversy, and when the pre- 
tended wisdom of men was substituted for the 
simplicity of the gospel. And such creeds could 
not have been forced upon the Church in the 
second century, especially before the middle of 
it, while the immediate disciples of the apostles 
were alive, 

As already hinted, some have supposed, that 
Paul refers to the apostles’ creed, when he ad- 
monishes Timothy to “hold fast the form of 
sound words.” But this is very doubtful, and 
I do not insist upon it, Ona careful and re- 
peated perusal of the history of the apostles and 
of their preaching, however, there arises evi- 
dence quite strong and satisfactory, that this 
creed, or compend, was formed with particular 
reference to their doctrines and instructions, 
and with a view to embody the essential 
and peculiar truths of the gospel. AndI re- 
quest the biblical student, who takes his creed 
from the Bible, and considers Jesus and his in- 
spired apostles to be the only authority, as to 
doctrines of Christianity, to attend to the passa- 
ges in the book of the Acts, following—chap. 
Il, 22—36; III, 13—23; IV. 24—30; V. 
30—32; X. 34—43; XIII. 17—37; XVII. 
24—31; XXVI- 7—9. Also chap. I. 8; II. 
4, 18, 38; IV. 31; V. 32; VI. 5; VII. 51; 
VIII. 15—17; X. 44—47; XI. 15, 16, 17, 24; 
XIII. 9, 52. See also 1 Cor. VIII. 6; Gal. 
IV.4; 1 Tim. II. 5. 


I have now only to ask, if he is not a Christ- 
ian, who believes in the above creed, and whose 
life is conformable to the precepts of the gos- 
pel? All else as a ¢est, then, is presumptuous ; 
other doctrines may be matter of inquiry and 
discussion, but cannot be essential to the saving 
of the soul ; cannot be essential to constituting 
a true Christian, a Christian as well in the spirit 
as in the letter. 


A. B. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DECEASED MOTH- 
ER. 
{Extract of a Letter.) 
Munich, Germany, Sept. 9th, 1835. 
My Dear Friend—The heart is sometimes 





stronger than reason and sets at nought the 
lessons of experience. It entwines itself round 
a cherished object and loses itself in the belief} 
that that object must be permanent, because it | 
is dear. Each morning I have blessed God for 
the precious life of my dear mother ; each night | 
I have prayed for its continuance; the hope | 
that it would be prolonged had become within | 
me a sort of certainty. At the news of her | 
death, this day, I find myself like the pilgrim, | 
whose staff, while he was walking on the brink | 
of a precipice, fell to the abyss below, the 
staff which had supported his weary limbs ; or 
like a benighted traveller who sees extinguished 
the cheering lamp which had guided his steps. 
It was reserved to these years of my absence 
from my mother, for me to feel and to know 
how much I loved and adored her. What proof 
of her love did she not give me, in Nov. 1824, 
when, in her chamber, she offered me all that a 
mother, a father, a friend could offer! What 
words of love and affection did she not utter, 
when, Jan. Ist, 1825, I bade her farewell! 
What a message of kindness did she not send, 
through you, to me at Venice in May 1825, in 





the midst of desolation and anguish ! a message 
which recalled me to myself and helped me to 
become known to those respectable people in 
whose esteem I rejoice. What frequent, moth- 
erly letters, messages and expression of devo- 
tion to me! and, oh! more! what assurances of 
attachment to my dear sons, even to May 12th 
last, from this my dear departed mother! 

All these things are engraved on my heart. 
Her image is I believe will ever be before me ; 
and her memory will be cherished by me as 
long as I have life and sense. I most humbly 
believe she is in an existence purely spiritual ; 
that, as she was pure on earth, she is purer in 
heaven ; as she was virtuous and holy as a mor- 
tal, that she’ is more virtuous and holy as an 
immortal, ‘enjdying happiness proportioned to her 
good works on earth and to the superior state in 
which she now exists. I would even dare to 
believe, at least to hope, that, without being 
disturbed by things below, she looks on us, I 
will pray to her: she may hear me, and know 
‘more of the heart’s recesses than she could 
know on earth. May this angel in heaven 
cherish those whom she loved on earth! 


Such a character, mind and heart as her’s may 
well be studied; the study to imitate it will be 
indeed a noble one. I will not now attempt to 
delineate that which is so worthy of admiration. 
I could fill pages, confining myself to three or 
four circumstances in her life and to particular 
traits of her character. I dwell so much on her 
memory that I may yet further write my thoughts. 
Such union of Christian, heavenly virtues, dis- 
interested benevolence, forgetfulness of self, 
firmness in attachment, charity in deed and 
thought, rectitude in principle, affability in con- 
duct, reliance on the Supreme Being regulating 
her eyery movement, such real piety are sel- 
dom to be found. She was above all praise. 
How important was she to her family, her influ- 
ence, the effect of her example! She kept 
every thing right ; where she was, wrong could 
not exist. She was a bond of union which no 
one could think of breaking. Let her example, 
her influence remain. Letus be bound togeth- 
er by her memory, as we were by her life. Let 
us go to the places where she used to go, keep 
the hours which she used to keep, sit where she 
used to sit, lay our hands on those objects 
which she handled, join our hands and promise 
love and friendly feeling. God will sanctify 
the promise, this angelic mother will hear it and 
rejoice. I write “us” instead of you: though 
my person is distant from you, my keart is with 
you: imagine me to be in the midst of you: | 
tam deeply interested in all that concerns you. 
May God bless and give you happiness, peace, 
all the pleasures of union and individual pros- 
perity. 
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BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES IN BOSTON. 

In our paper of last week we gave some ac- 
count of the First Annual Report of the Asso- 
ciation of Delegates from the Benevolent Soci- 
eties of Boston, by the Rev. Dr Tuckerman as 
Chairman of the Committee for making the Re- 
port. We spoke of the objects of the Associa- 
tion, as they are explained and strikingly illus- 
trated in the Report; namely, “the remedy and 
prevention of the abuse of alms, and the most 
effectual relief of the suffering poor.” It was 
found that the greatest abuses of charity arise 
in the administration of poor laws and in socie- 
ties which approximate nearest in its modes of 
operation to legal institutions for the support of 
the poor; and that the least abuses result from 
private charity, and (since this cannot be wholly 
relied upon) from such associations as approach 
nearest in their plans and proceedings to indi- 
vidual kindness and aid to the poor. In this 
view of the case the Report of Dr Tuckerman 
meets the hostile opinions entertained against 
societies for the relief of the poor. 


OBJECTIONS TO BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

These objections are stated in the Report 
with all their strength. 
follows : 


They are partly as 


The opinion is now a prevalent one, that Benevo- 
lent Societies involve the very principles out of 
which have sprung all the abuses of poor laws. 
For example, they are formed for the purpose of ob- 
taining funds. They are therefore known, or are 
supposed by the poor, to possess funds, either for 
general or specific objects of relief. And these funds 
are to be appropriated to the relief of those who shall 
apply for them, and who shall seem to need them. 
Like poor laws, and other legalized provisiens for 
relief, therefore, they must and will operate as lures 
to application for relief. And not only so. They 





invite, it is said, even those who would reluctantly 
expose their necessities to a private benefactor, to 
join the multitude who are already recognised as 
habitually and willingly dependent upon alms; and, | 
thus to become themselves recognised, and willing, 
and habitual dependents. 


It is further objected that the distribution of 
funds thus collected and held, calls forth no feel- 
ing of gratitude from those who receive the 
benefit, the individal benefactors being unknown 
or overlooked; and that as gratitude is a per- 
sonal thing between man and man, a * society 
will be to the receiver of its charities, precisely 
what a Corporation is in the eye of the law, a 
living body without a soul.” 

The dangers stated are admitted, and the 
principle laid down, by the application of which 
those dangers are to be obviated, are founded 
‘* The agents of 
these societies should be always aware of the 
danger of a misapplication of their alms, and 


partly on such an admission. 


do all which they may for security against 
every abuse of the charity which they dispense.” 
We here copy some of the leading principles 
which are intended to guide the action of the 


Association; reminding any of our readers 


who may have overlooked the fact, that the As- 
sociation of which we are speaking is composed 
of Delegates from twenty two independent So- 
cieties for the collection and distribution of 


alms. 


Every error or mistake in alms-given, and every 
misapplication of alms, known to a visiter belonging 
to any of the Societies here represented, is to be 
made known to all the visiters. 

Beggary is as far as possible to be broken up,— 
and especially, beggary by children; and so far as 
our influence can be extended, no child that,is sent out 
to beg shall in any case receive alms in the hours in 
which children who go to school are in the schools 
of the city. 

Individuals and families that ask for alms, are to 
be relieved only at their homes, and after a personal 
examination of each case; and relief in these 
cases, when given, is to be, not in money, but in 
the necessaries required. 

Let us take care that we do not enable the willing- 
ly dependent to live more comfortably without in- 
dustry and economy, by living upon our alms, than 
the humblest of the industrious and self-denying, who 
receive no alms, can live without them. 

Wherever in our intercourse with the poor, we 
meet with industry, with frugality, with self-re- 
spect, and with a preference of self-denial to depend- 
ence upon alms, the proper encouragement and sup- 
port of an individual of this character is, not alms, 
or any other form of charity as a substitute for alins, 
but the simple and true respect and regard for char- 
acter, which such a one will never fail to know how 
to appreciate. 

Where there are relatives of the poor who are able 
to provide for them, there should be no interference 
of alms with the duties of such relatives. 

To the intemperate whether man or woman, money 
should never be given. Nay, more. Even relief 
in kind should never be given to the families of the 
intemperate, beyond the demands of unquestionable 
necessity. 


These principles are ably elucidated in the 
Report. Under their guidance, toge ther with 
concert in action, and frequent visits to those 
who apply for aid, the agents for administering 
the charities of the allied Societies “ have learn- 
ed to a very great extent, the actual condition 
of nearly every one to whom the alms entrusted 
to them have been administered. A few cases 
of gross imposture have been detected and ex- 
posed.” But « we have no doubt,” says the Re- 
port, “ that the knowledge of our operations has 
done much to prevent attempts at imposition.” 

The poor we have always with us, and a re- 
sort to concerted charity is absolutely necessary 
in a large city. We cannot conceive of a plan 
better devised to effect the objects of such con- 
cert, than that which has here drawn our atten- 
tion. “If when misdirected,” it is said in the 
concluding part of the Report, “our alms may | 
minister to vice in its most debasing forms, and 
most destructive influences, so also may the 
withholding of them be the occasion of as dread- 
ful evils as were ever produced by their abuse. 





CELEBRATION OF THE THIRD CENTEN- 


NIAL JUBILEE OF THE REFORMATION 
AT GENEVA. 


It will be recollected that we published, a 
few weeks since, an interesting account of this} 
Celebration contained in a letter from Mr Wil- 
liam Channing, who was the sole delegate from| 
the United States. We find in the New York 
Observer of last week a description of the Ju- 


|were arraigned for heresy before the au- 





bilee from the correspondent of that journal, in) 


France. The general outline 1s similar to that 
given by Mr Channing; but coming from a Cal- 
vinistic source it takes the coloring that we 
should naturally expect from the peculiar point 
of view in which it was observed and regarded. 
«“ Among the delegates from the French Chur- 
ches,” it is said, “there were several pastors 
who hold the sentiments taught by the profes- 
sors of the Academy of Geneva, and some, but 
only a few friends of Orthodoxy ; the French 
pastors who believe and profess what our re- 
formers believed and professed, abstained, gen- 
erally, from taking part in the jubilee directed 
by men who had adopted wholly different doc- 
trines.” Again, it is said, though great pains 
was taken to gather representations from all the 
religious communions, yet “the orthodox in 
general have protested, by their absence, against 
the opinions of the Academy.” “ The true re- 
formation of the sixteenth century was not re- 
presented, except by some isolated pastors and 
laymen who were not specially commissioned.” 

The whole import of the letters in the Ob- 
server is that the theological doctrines of Cal- 
vin, Farel &c. constituted the reformation ; 
whereas it is well known that those doctrines 
were to be found in the Romish Church, and 
that St. Augustine of old, who is as great a 
Saint in the Catholic Church, as Calvin isin a 
part of the Church reformed, affords as good an 
authority for the “ doctrines of the reformation” 
so called, as Calvin himself. 

The correspondent of the Observer gives due 
credit to the Protestants of Geneva for the good 
spirit (separate from the absence of religion) 
with which the jubilee was conducted. “The 
Catholic priests of Geneva,” he says, “ had pub- 
lished some days before an account of the snares 
laid by heretics for the faith of the Catholic 
population.” It was calculated to produce a 
bad effect on the Catholics and to irritate the 
Protestants. But it passed unnoticed by the 
latter ; and “some jesuits of Fribourgh who 
showed themselves among the people in the 
midst of their joy, did not receive an insulting 
word. This wisdom and moderation are honora- 
ble to the people of Geneva.” 

The following passage is by no means one 
of difficult interpretation ; and those who are 





not a good deal blinded by theological preju- 

dices will readily perceive that the writer Sal 
conceded too much to the high character of the | 
Genevans to make them pass for a clan of heart- | 
less apostates. 


The deputies were entertained in private houses 
with much cordiality. Itis but justice to the Gene- 
vese to say that they received the foreigt pastors, 
deputies or not deputies, whatever were their reli- 
gious opinions, with the most affectionate attention. 
They are an enlightened people and mindful of all 
the duties of a generous hospitality. This is not sur- 
prising when it is considered that the citizens of 
Geneva are perhaps the best educated and most civ- 
ilized people of all Europe. We love to render them 
this testimony of esteem and respect, though we dis- 
approve of their religious opinions. May they soon 
be as eminent in religion as tl ey are advanced in 
science, arts and civilization! Genowa may yet play 
an important part in the history of the Christian 
church, if she abandons the dry and cold opinions of 
Socinianism, to embrace, as in the sixteenth century, 
the vital doctrines of the Gospel. 


This is all the testimony we can expect from 
such a source. The prevailing error of those 
who by way of eminence call themselves ortho- 
dox, is, that they confound Calvinism (under 
some variety of modifications) with Christianity ; 
and make the glory of the reformation to consist 
not in the great truths of the sacredness and 
sufficiency of the Scriptures and the right of 
private judgment, not in the vindication of re- 
ligion from its outward corruptions manifested 
in the character of the priesthood, in the degra- 
dation of a priest-ridden laity, and in the offen- 
sive usages of the Catholic church under the 
garb of religion but, on the contrary, in 
binding down God’s word to a certain meaning 
affixed to it by some of the most eminent 
of the reformers. But this is very deceptive 
and has an undue influence upon minds little 
accustomed to reflection. It would be decep- 
tive, if it were a fact that the reformation grew 





out of particular theological opinions ; for it is 
not conformable to the common course of things 
that light should burst forth from darkness in a 
moment of time, with its full blaze of glory, that 
error should all at once be thrown into the shade, 
and truth splendor. 
Every one who knows any thing about the Refor- 
mation, knows that the reformation of doctrine 


shine forth in meridian 


was a secondary thing, and that the reformers 
were stirred by those multiplied abuses which 
were added to Christ’s Church, passing under 
its sanction and transfofming the spiritual em- 
pire of the Messiah into a kingdom of this 
world. At the first great Synod of the Pro- 
testants of France, so early as 1559, when Cal- 
vinism reigned amongst them in all its fresh- 
ness, they acknowledged the equality of Chur- 
ches, and were disposed to reconcile some of 
the differences in doctrine between themselves 
and the Catholics. In one of its articles, not- 
withstanding the corruption ascribed to the 
Catholic Church, the traces of a true church are 
so far recognised, that the validity of its bap- 
tisms, as an initiation into the church of Christ, 
is admitted. Ta another article the breaking 
through the apostolical succession by the Ge- 
nevan refermers is spoken of in terms of apology. 
Soon after this Synod, four young men com- 
meéncing the ministry in the Protestant church, 


thorised magistrates, and inquiry was made 
concerning certain. points of doctrine (among 
a very few examples of such inquisition, since 
abandoning the Catholic church was heresy 
enough). ‘There were found only «shades of 
difference ” between them and the Catholics. 
The doctrine of the real presence it was thought 
would be a sufficient test. This they admitted 
without appearing to be aware of a fearful dif- 
ference between the bodily presence of Christ 
in the elements of the Eucharist, and the sym- 





bolical presence of Calvin’s creed. But when 
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asked if they would assist at Mass, they uvhes- 
itatingly averred they would not, and made up 
their minds to die as martys to Protestantism. 
They were banished instead of being beheaded, 
(not without much murmuring) because they so 
essentially agreed in doctrine with the Catholics, 
particularly as to the ‘ real presence.’ 

Lest we should wander too far on this copious 
subject, we will close our remarks with a few 
words, more directly applicable to the ingenu- 
ous tribute of respect paid to the Genevans, by 
the correspondent of the Observer, in the pas- 
sage which we have already quoted. How has 
it come to pass that the Protestants of Geneva 
are, perhaps, not only the “ best educated,” but 
also the “ mest civilized people of all Europe ;” 
that they are forbearing towards the Catholics 
under circumstances of provocation ; that they 
treat with affectionate attention Christians of 
whatever religious opinions; that they are 
mindful of “all the duties of a generous hospital- 
ity?” Is it not among the best Christians that 
we look for the highest civilization? And for- 
bearance, affectionate attention towards those 
of diverse faith, snd cordial hospitality to all, 
The exercise 





are not mean Christian virtues. 
of them, in the present case, shows that the 
Geneva Protestants are not strangers to the 
command ‘love your enemies’ (which Catholics 
are represented to have been); that they under- 
stand the true answer to the question, ‘who is 
my neighbor,’ in receiving with affection breth- 
ren of different sects; and that they know what 
is implied in the words of the pious and tender- 
hearted apostle— He that loveth not his broth- 
er whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’ Such virtues are not 
the fruit of “dry and cold opinions ” on religious 
subjects, and will never be regarded as such by 
Him ‘ who looketh on the heart,’ 
DR BEECHER AND REV. ALBERT BARNES. 
The Presbyterian papers of last week, from 
New York and Pennsylvania, give us some ac- 
count of the trials of these prominent heresi- 
arcs, as they are reputed to be by a portion 
of the Presbyterian church. This ig the second 
trial of each of those gentlemen. The first 
took place before the presbyteries to which they 
respectively belonged, and both of them were 
acquitted of the crime of heresy with which they 
were charged. The second was in the synods 
to which those presbyteries belonged. The 
trial of Mr Barnes was in progress and not com- 
pleted when the last Reports were received by 
We shall speak of it 
The following notice of the trial 
of Dr Beecher we take from the New York 


us through the press. 
next week, 


Observer. It is there copied from the Cincin- 


nati Journal of the 29th ult. as the « Decision 
of the Synod of Cincinnati.” 


CASE OF DR BEECHER. 

We copy from the Cincinnati Journal of the 
29th ult. the following notice of the decision of 
the Synod of Cincinnati, in the case of Dr 
Beecher. We sincerely hope, with the editor 
of the Journal, that the decision of Synod will 
minister to the prosperity of the church and to 
the glory of God. 

Tuesday afternoon, the appeal of J. L. Wil- 
son, D. D., in the case of Lyman Beecher, 
D. D., was called up. After recess, Dr Wilson 
commenced his speech, and continued until ad- 
journment. He also occupied all ot Wednesday, 
until about 7, P. M., when Dr Beecher began 
his reply. Dr Beecher closed his defence the 
next day, at 3,P.M. Dr Wilson responded, 
and then the case was subinitted without argu- 
ment from the presbytery. The following mi- 
nute was finally adopted by a large majority. 

Resolved, That the appeal of Dr Wilson be 
sustained : 

Ist. Because the Synod see nothing in the 
conduct of Dr Wilson, in preferring and prose- 
cuting the charges against Dr Beecher, which 
ought to infer censure. 

2d. Because, although the charges of slander 
and hypocrisy are not proved; and although 
synod see nothing in his views as explained by 
himself, to justify any suspicion ef unsoundness 
in the faith, yet on the subject of the depraved 
nature of man, and of total depravity, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit in effectual calling, and 
the subject of ability, they are of opinion that 
Dr Beecher has indulged a disposition to philo- 
sopkize, instead of exhibiting in simplicity and 
plainness the doctrines as taught in the Scrip- 
tures, and has employed terms and phrases, and 
modes of ullustration, calculated to convey ideas 
inconsistent with the word of God and our Con- 
fession of Faith, and that he ought to be, and 
hereby is, admonished to be more guarded in 
future. 

When the decision was ennounced, Dr 
Beecher said, that the discourse chiefly object- 
ed to was written in Connecticut some ten 
years ago, before the present controversy had 
arisen in the church, and with reference to a 
local exigency, and that both the sermons were 
written before he was a member of the presby- 
terian church, and that he penned it with refer- 
ence to the aspect of the Arminian and Unita- 
rian controversy, as it existed in New England 
at the time, and that generally, the language of 
the sermons was familiar to that part of the 
church, and not liable to be misunderstood : and 
so far as he knew, the sermons were never mis- 
understood or complained of, but generally ap- 
proved. That, had the same subjects been dis- 
cussed at the West, they would doubtless have 
been written with reference to their being un- 
derstood and adapted to the exigences of the 
church at the West, and at the present time. 
And that in his official instructions in preparing 
young men for the ministry, nothing lay nearer 
his heart, before the advice of the synod, than 
to eradicate the offensive technics of any school 
or party, and secure the preaching of the gospel 
in this day of strife, in language that does not 
offend and cannot be easily-misunderstood ; and 
that the energy of his purpose would now be 
doubled in the execution of work in which he 
hoped he might have the prayers and earn the 
confidence of his ministerial brethren, and the 
officers and members of the churches, 

The parties being called in, Dr Beecher de- 
clared his ready acquiescence in the. decision of 
the Synod, and his determination conformably 
to their almonition; whereupon it was re- 
solved— - 

Ist. That the Synod express their entire 





satisfaction with the aforementioned acquies- 
cence and determination of Dr Beecher, and 
are happy in believing that nothing insuperable 
remains to prevent his usefulness, or impair 
confidence in him as a minister of the gospel 
in the Presbyterian church. 

24. That Dr Beecher be, and he is hereby 
requested, to have published, at as early a day 
as possible, in pamphlet form, a concise state- 
ment of the argument and design of his sermon 
on native depravity, and of his views of total 
depravity, original sin, and regeneration, agree- 
ably to his declaration and explanation made 
before synod. 

Dr Wilson gave notice of appeal to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but said, in certain contingen- 
cies, he should not prosecute it. 





CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

The division of Christians into a multitude of 
sects often contentious and merging the spirit 
of love in their efforts to gain the ascendency in 
numbers and influence, is not without evils, great 
evils, But still there are seasons, sometimes* 
of long continuance, when peace and good will 
take the place of conflict and jealousy; and if 
they do not all come to acknowledge each other 
as members of one body, the head of which is 
Christ, they so far forget their mutual hostility 
as partizans, that they conduct themselves 
towards each other as Christians, and unite in 
acts and schemes of general humanity. 

Against the encroachment of the many upon 
the civil and religious liberties of the fewer in 
number, the multitude of sects in the United 
States affords all the security which the nature 
of the case admits. Certain privileges which 
every professed Christian has a right to demand, 
if his life aceords with his professions, individ- 
uals, from peculiar circumstances, are sometimes 
obliged to forego, and sometimes they are pre- 
But as to all 
outward things, none can harm his neighbor for 
We are 
led to these cursory remarks by the following 
paragraph which attracted our notice in a letter 
of a travelled correspondent of the New York 
Observer. 


cluded from such privileges. 


difference of doctrine or communion. 


The great security that we have, as a nation, for 
the continuance of our civil and religious freedom, 
arises from the fact that in the United States, there 
are anumber of great leading sects, each one of which 
jealously watches the public movements of the others. 
Any one who has examined the League and Cove- 
nant proposed by the Scotch Presbyterians to Charles 
the First, and has read Clarendon and other historians 
of that age, has seen that the claims then urged for 
the protection of the State, and for the supressian of 
other sects, are almost as high toned and exclusive 
as those of the Catholics. The expulsion of the Jews 
and Moors from Spain, not only gave a death blow to 
commerce and the arts in that country, but by leaving 
the Catholic religion alone, without the beneficial 
effects of competition, and armed with the rack and 
the fagot, opeued the way for all those abuses of 
priestly power, and all that oppression of the people, 
with which that ill-fated land is still cursed. 





CONVERSION. 

It is always gratifying to us to copy from the 
writings of persons of any Christian sect, senti- 
ments and reflections which appear to us sound 
either in regard to doctrine or to the evidences 
that may be relied on as proofs of vital piety, 
In this view we are pleased to avail ourselves 
of the following paragraph from the Vermont 
Chronicle, a paper conducted with much ability, 
and from which we have more than once select- 
ed extracts to enrich our columns. The justice 
of the remarks must. we think, be acknwoledged 
by all Christians. 


Those who seek the edification and prosper- 
ity of the churches can know more precisely 
what are the fruits of revivals, by being inform- 
ed simply how many are gathered into thege 
churches, and what is their standing and char- 
acter, after fair opportunities have been given 
for evincing the genuineness of their conversion, 
as professed Christians in covenant relation with 
their brethren, than by any previous enumera- 
tion of reputed converts. The best of all rules 
for judging of character was given by Him who 
knew what was in man,—* By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Is the practice of publish- 
ing at an early day and previous to their con- 
nection with Christian churches the number of 
converts reckoned as fruits of revivals, wise and 
expedient? Will not such accounts be viewed, 
unavoidably, with doubt and distrust by all con- 
siderate, reflecting minds, which make careful 
observations upon the human character? And 
is it not a sore evil with which the church has 
long been been called to contend, that the de- 
ductions which ministers and churches have 
been constrained to make from their estimated 
number of converts, have countenanced the ene- 
mies of our holy religion in denying the reality 
of conversion altogether, and in calling the doc- 
trine of regeneration a delusion? How many 
may be fatally prejudiced against the gospel, 
and may by this very means lose their souls 
forever, another day will tell. It deserves con- 
sideration, too, whether such enumerations, 
when the individual persons know themselves 
included among the converts and that they are 
considered proper candidates for admission into 
the church, does not tend to confirm false hopes 
where they exist, by leading them to neglect 
that thorough self-examination which is neces- 
sary for knowing their own hearts. Such and 
such members are published, “ who it is hoped 
will unite with the church.” Those referred to 
can be little influenced by such declarations to 
scan their religious experience and inquire 
whether their hope rests on the eternal rock, 
and whether their hearts are right with God. 


The husbandman, in estimating his harvest, 
counts his sheaves when they are actually reap- 
ed and gathered, and resorts to no previous un- 
certain estimation in telling the world how 
much is added to his wealth. The man who 
would understand the amount of his gold, must 
count what he has actually acquired, and not rely 
upon conjectural computations, relating to in- 
numerable uncontrollable contingencies, The 
builder does not estimate the progress made in 
erecting his edifice by the number of stones 
which may yet be procured from the quarry, but 
by applying the measuring line and rule to those 
already placed upon the wall. In how many 
things are the children of this world wiser, in 
their generation, than the children of light !— 
But I am speaking on the high theme of the 
sinner’s repenting and turning to God—the 
theme of angelic joy. How many soever such 


there may be, the Lord in th 
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TEMPERANCE MEETING OF CHIDREN. 

In the Mercantile Journal there is an account 
of a meeting of children held on Wednesday 
afternoon of Jast week, to listen to instructions 


on temperance, which appears to have been 
conducted; in such a manner as greatly to please 
them and to leave very favorable impressions on 
their minds. 


The meeting, says the corresponden 

nal, was at the Seamen’s Church in Fa Soma 
There were more than a thousand boys and irls 
present, averaging about 12 years of age witiliane 
had been a meeting of about 800, six weeks before 
and the children had been so much interested that 
nearly a hundred of the boys had signed a paper re. 
questing Mr R. C. Waterston to call another meet. 
ing, which he had done. 

_ Mr W. opened the meeting by expressing his de. 
light at seeing so many of his young friends assem. 
bled. He then read a letter which he had just re. 
ceived from James Wier, Esq. of Kentucky, who had 
received from him an account ot the last meeting 
“« Tell the children of Boston, said the letter, to g0 
on, and te}l them that I will inform children in the 
far West what they are doing.” 


After a prayer, by Rey. Louis Dwight, Sec’y 
of the Prison Discipline Society. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Mr. Curtis, Chaplain of the 
State Prison, Rev. E. M. P. Wells, who was 
more than six years superintendent of the 
House of Correction, Rev. Mr Hague, and Rey. 
Mr Haskins, Chaplain of the House of Refor- 
mation. 


‘Mr Waterston now stated that he held some inter. 
esting statements in his hand, sent to him from the 
Poor’s House, but which he was sorry it was too late 
to read. He then asked if they would like to tarry 
a little longer and hear one more address. This he 
put to vote, and every hand was up. 





They were then addressed in a very appro. 
priate and engaging way by the Hon. Horace 
Mann; andthe meeting was closed by present. 
ing each of the children a circular, which, they 
were told by Deacon Grant who presented it, 
was printed expressly for them. 


Who can doubt, concludes the writer inthe Joy. 
nal,the effects of such a meeting? When from te 
States Prison, and the House of Reformation ani 
Correction, &c, gentlemen bring forward facts to 
prove that ruin and degradation track the steps of the 
drunkard—ought not the young to be told such 
things? ought not their eyes to be opened? There 
are not many boys or girls, 1 will venture to say, 
who were at that meeting, who will not, if ever 
asked to drink, remember the statements there heard. 
We wish we could have given the true anecdotes 
which were related by the several gentlemen. The 
would make an interesting little volume, they would 
awaken feeling in the hearts of men, and arouse 
some to a loftier virtue. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

An elaborate Report has recently been pub- 
lished in some of the papers of Maine, relating 
to the Punishment of Death, by a Committee 
appointed for that purpose by the Legislature 
of Maine. The subject will come up for action’ 
at the approaching session of that body. The 
Report closes as follows. 


In conclusion, your Committee would remark, that 
the investigation of the subject, has resulted in a tho- 
rough conviction in their minds, of the truth of the 
following propositions :— 

Ist. Capital punishments are not enjoined upon ut 
in Scripture, so as to impose an obligation for their 
continuance. 

2d. The Spirit of the Gospel most clearly forbids the 
infliction of any punishment having its foundation a 
a spirit of revenge. 

EN ier — right to take life, 
un e very clear that the i imperi- 
pare moe vdeo 7 public safety imperi 

4th. The public safety in this State does not de- 
mand the taking of life in time of Peace, and hence 
we have no moral right to do it. 

In accordance with these views, your committee 
recommend the total abolition of Capital Punishment, 
in all cases except Treason and misprision of Tres 
son,—and the substitution of imprisonment in State’: 
prison for life, as per Bill accompanying this Re- 
port. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
J. R. Aspor, Per Order. 


These corollaries are deduced from a train of 
reasoning which, for the most part, is distin- 
guished for great ability. We recollect to 
have noticed that the subject occasioned con- 
siderable discussion at the last sitting of the 
Legislature of Maine, and some conclusive ae- 
tion upon it will probably take place in that body 
during the coming winter. 








PROFESSOR HALE AND DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE. 
It is a very trite saying and very true, in 
general, that there are two sides to every ques- 


tion. Such, it shquld seem, is the case in regard 


to the dismission of Professor Hale from Dart- 
mouth College, by abolishing the office he held. 
As we have copied the account of the transac- 
tion which appeared in the Keene Sentinel 
agreeing with other accounts that we have seen, 
and with some copious cdmmentaries which have 
appeared in other periodical journals; we here 
transfer to our paper the following statement 
from the Recorder of last week exonerating the 
authorities of Dartmouth College from blame. 


Professor Hale was selected by the Medical 
Professors, as lecturer in the Medica! Depart- 
ment, which office he still retains. He was 
afterwards appointed to a professorship in the 
College, with a salary of, we think, $200 a year, 
so small, because the duties of his professorship 
were so few and easy. Last summer, the Tri’ 
tees determined to adopt several alteration: " 
the arrangement of professorships. Several! ’* 
professorships will be created, in one of w' ich 
all the duties of Prof. Hale’s will be included. 
His professorship was therefore abolished, and 
he was left with only his original appointment. 
His name appears accordingly inthe last annual 
Catalogue of the College, just published. Dr 
Oliver, who is also an Episcopalian, still retains 
the office he has held for several years. It is & 
strange assertion, that the fact of his being an 
Episcopalian should be, not only a cause, but the 





it has no effect. whatever on the collegiate re- 
lations of Professor Oliver. In the region of 
Dartmouth College, the origin, motives and trust- 
worthiness of these accusations are so well and 
generally ungerstood, that no denial is thought to 
be called for. 





SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 

The fifth number of Vol. 5, of this periodical 
has recently appeared. It continues to vindi 
cate its name, and to furnish translations of im 
portant passages of scripture with explanatory 
notes relating to the meaning of words, to local 
customs and opinions, to geography, &c. calev- 
lated to throw much light upon the Scriptare* 





sole cause, of the “ejection” of Prof. Hale, while 
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and t0 promote a greater interest in the reading 
and study of them, with other essays pertaining 
to the sacred volume, 

This number contains a Translation and Ex- 
position of Math, xvi. 13 —28; a translation of 
a passage from Cellerier’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament, entitled “ Errors relative to the 
Advantages to be obtained from the Old Testa- 
ment ;” “An Introduction to the Book of Acts,” 
which comprises a pretty full account of its 
history and contents; and a continuation of an 


article upon “The Book of Job.” We cannot 


forbear once more to invite public attention and 
favor to a work, the objects of which are so 
specific and of such momentous import. It 
furnishes us, at short intervals, with some of the 
best fruits of the laborious study of those whose 
express object it is to obtain the true knowledge 
ot God’s holy word, 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

We are informed by the General Secretary of 
the A. U. A. who is visiting the western part of 
the State, that an Auxiliary Association has 
been formed in Northfield, William G. Wood- 
ward Esq. is the Agent. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


‘“MASTER, WHERE DWELLEST THOU ?”"— 
John i. 38. 
See on the banks of Jordan’s hadowed stream, 
Clothed in a human form—the Lamb of God! 
The sinless Savior of a fallen race; 
His brow still moistened by the sacred drops, 
The rite of consecration is fulfilled. 
Robed in the fulness of his Father’s love, 
The aspect mild of filial reverence 
Blended with simple innocence and peace, 
He hastens to the work he lives to do. 
Gazing intently at a distance stands 
l\e Baptist Prophet with two followers, 
Andrew and John. He who bore the record, 
Points with his finger to the Lamb of God. 
What strong affection bids them follow him? 
He hath no outward form nor comeliness, 
Beyond the share of those he comes to save. 
And yet he seems a transient visitant, 
Some happy spirit from another world, 
Come in the overflow of love to glad 
And bless the sight of men and then depart. 
It cannot be that he 1s of the earth. 
Is it a ray of glory round his brow, 
Left by the dove-like spirit, draws their gaze? 
He turns and sees them follow him, and asks, 
What seek ye? “* We would know where thou dost 
dwell.” 
He bids them come and see, and goes before 
To his abode of purity and love. 
There let us go, and hear the Master’s words, 
It is the quiet of the inward soul 
Which gives to outward forms their calm and joy. 
The Savior knew the woes we all must bear, 
He knew their sources, and still more, their cures: 
Those are in sinful, these in holy thoughts.— 
Tis what the soul contains, and where it dwells 
Which makes its home the seat of joy or pain. 
Whate’er the treasure, and where’er it rests, 
That is the resident, and there the home. 
The Savior dwelt in heaven: thence he drew 
His look of innecence, his smile of love ; 
And now that he doth bear the form of God, 
And visits with his spirit those he loves, 
The abode of innocence is still his home. 
He still supports the bruised reed with faith, 
The smoking flax still kindles in his hope ; 
Where’er a soul doth mourn, doth strive or pray, 
Or meet temptation, or resist a sin, 
There is he always, till the world shall end. 
E. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Miscellaneous Writings, Literary, Criti- 
cal, Juridical, and Political, of Joseph Story, 
LL. D., now first collected. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1835, 


The greater part of this volume is a re-publication 
of the Miscellaneous Writings of the Author, which 
appeared separately, after the oecasions which called 
them forth had gone by. But most of those occa- 
sions are of permanent interest; and all of them, we 
think we may safely say, are made such by the 
manner in which they are commemorated by Judge 

Story. Even the parts of the work for which we are 
indebted te the professional character of the author 
are such as all intelligent readers can peruse with 
pleasure and profit; and it must be gratifying to all, 
as well for the good example it affords, as for the in- 
trinsic value of the Literary Discourses, Biographi- 
cal Sketches, Reviews, &c. of the Author of the 
volume, that he has so readily permitted these 
Writings to be collected, and preserved in a volume. 

We speak of the good example; it is also a rare 
example. Few men whose professional engagements 
(of a kind requiring the most close, painful and ex- 
hausting application) are so constant, have given so 
much time to general literature as the author of these 
Miscellaneous Writings has devoted to it. And 
fewer still have the ability or the inclination to give 
itsuch a practical bearing upon human life, upon its 
virtues and enjoyments. 


Review of the Argument in support of Na- 
tural Religion. A Dudleian Lecture, delivered 
in the Chapel of the University in Cambridge, 


May 13, 1835. By John Brazer. Cambridge. 
1835. 
We listened to this Lecture with much pleasure, 


‘ud any one who will recur to our remarks upon it in 
May \ast, (which we do not expect) will perceive 
Why We are glad to see it published. Mr Brazer 
shows the inadequacy or fallacy of the argument for 
the being of God, and the truths of Natural Religion, 
drawn from reasoning @ priori, either in form or un- 
der any of its disguises; and he ably points out and 
forcibly applies to the subject the Inductive mode of 
reasoning, which results in a proof of a nature and 
kind such as we are obliged to act upon in every 
hour of our conscious existence. 


A Discourse delivered before the Massachu. 
tetts Horticultural Society, on the celebration 
ofits Seventh Anniversary, September 17, 1835, 
By John Lewis Russell. Boston: 1835. 


Mr Russell is Professor of Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology, in the prosperous Institution before 
Which this Discourse was delivered. He presents 
in his Discourse a few brief and important sketches 
ofthe History ot Horticulture and of the principal 
uses of the art, not forgetting the good moral influ- 
ence which it tends to produce. It is a pleasing 
Performance and contains, in a small compass, sever- 
al valuable hints and matters of information coneern- 


ing the delightful art of horticulture theoretical and 
Practical. 


The North American Spelling Book, con- 
ormed to Worcester’s Dictionary, with a pro- 
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gressive series of easy reading lessons. By L. 
W. Leonard, author of the Literary and Scien- 
tific Class Book, and Sequel to Easy Lessons. 
Keene N. H. George Tilden, 1835. 


We have not compared together books of this 
class sufficiently to judge of the relative value of 
Mr Leonard's Spelling Book. But we can say that 
we are much pleased with it'so far as we have ex- 
amined it; and that it appears fitted to carry forward 
the little learner, by easy gradations, in orthography 
and reading. 


The Poetical works of Mrs Hemans: com- 
plete in one volume, with a critical Preface. 
Philadelphia: T. T. Ash. 1836. 


This volume embraces all that Mrs Hemans has 
ever written: Including her early poems. The 
Restoratifn of the Works of Art to Italy, the Siege 
of Valencia, Vespers of Palermo, League of the 
Alps, Records of Woman, Forest Sanctuary, Songs 
for Music, Hymns tor Childhood, Scenes of Life, 
Songs of the Affections, Lays of Many Lands, Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, and ending with that last swan- 
like strain, the exquisite sonnet on the Poetry of the 
Psalins, which she wrote immediately before her 
departure to the Spiritual World. 

Alter having mentioned the poems included in 
this volume, we need make no comment. Their 
rare beauty and high moral worth are well known 
already. Would that the works of genius might al- 
ways breathe as pure and holy an influence. This 
volume, giving as it does the thoughts of a female 
mind alive to the Spiritual and the True, will do 
good to every reader who peruses it with care and is 
mindful of its beauties. The critical preface gives 
additional value to the work. We understand it is 
from the pen of B. B. Thatcher. It is beautifully 
written, and gives the most just critical analysis of 
Mrs Hemans’ poetry we have ever seen.—[ Commu- 
nicated, 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Mr E. Buckingham, late of the Theological School 
in Harvard University, has received an invitation to 
take the pastoral charge of the Church in Dover, N. 


H., of which the Rev. S. K. Lothrop was for some 
time the pastor. 


The Rev. Orville Dewey, formerly of New Bed- 
ford, was installed Pastor of the Sceond Unitarian 
Church in the city of New York, on Sunday last. 


The Ordination of Mr H. G. O. Philipps, as Pastor 
of the First Congregational Church and Society in 
Cohasset, will take place on Wednesday the 18th 
day of November, instant, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Sermon by Rev. Wm P. Lunt of Quincy. 


Installation.—Rev. Jonathan Aldrich, (formerly 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Beverly) was 
installed pastor over the Baptist Church and Society 
in Worcester on Tuesday 27th ult. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr Stow of Boston. 


Installed over the Congregational Church and So- 
ciety in Prescott, Oct. 28, Rev. Job Cushman. In- 
troductory prayer by Rev. S. G. Clapp, Enfield; ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr Burgess, Dedham. 


Chronology of the Reformation.—The Lutheran 

- Churches of Germany have no fewer than three sec- 
ular commemorations of the Reformation, at different 
periods of every century: viz., Ist, in the year 17, 
on account of Luther’s publication of his theses 
against the sale of indulgences, which is considered 
as the commencement of the Saxon Reformation ; 2d, 
in the year 30, on account of the presentation of the 
Confession of Augsburg; and 3d, in the year 34, on 
account of the publication of the entire Bible in the 


German language, by Luther’ On the 2let..of Ne- 
vember, last »e=r, arr ene Lutheran Churches in 


Germany, as well as the Moravian Brethren in this 
country, celebrated the last of these secular com- 
memorations with great solemnity. This year, Ge- 
neva celebrates the third centenary of her Reforma- 
tion. The French Protestant Churches, it is under- 
stood, will commemorate the Reformation in that 
country next year. England has assuredly not less 
reason for gratefully and devoutly celebrating her 
emancipation from the spiritual thraldom of Popery, 
than the countries of the continent; and we are glad 
to find that, without waiting for any royal order in 
council, or decree in convocation, or motion in Par- 
liament, the proposal has been suggested and favora- 
bly entertained by Protestants of different denomina- 
tions, to observe the 4th of October next, in religious 
commemoration of the English Reformation. 

Like the Lutheran Churches, we might fix upon 
several distinct epochs as almost equally memorable. 
Wiclifs controversy with the Mendieant Monks in 
1360, which may be considered as the beginning of 
the first English Retormation;—the spirited refusal of 
the Parliament in 1366, to pay the tribute claimed 
by the Reman Pontiff;—the elevation of Wiclif to 
the chair®f divinity at Oxford, in 1372; and, could 
the precise date be ascertained, his translation of the 
Scriptures into the yet unformed vernacular tongue; 
—are all events as worthy of memorial to English- 
men, as any historic fact connected with the career 
of Luther can be to our Saxon neighbors: Itis true, 
that ‘the morning-star’ of that early reformation set 
in gloom, and was followed by a long interval of 
darkness, occasioned by the civil wars and the regain- 
ed ascendancy of the priesthood; but why should we 
post-date the actual break of day, because it was 
subsequently overclouded? All the principles of the 
Reformation are to be found in the writings of our 
great Proto-Reformer. John Huss, who may be 
called a disciple of Wiclif, suffered in 1415 ; Jerome 
of Prague, in 1416; Lord Cobham, in 1418. From 
1457, the Episcopal Church of the United Brethren 
dates its foundation. In 1516, Zwingle began to 
preach the Reformed doctrine. Only ten years after, 
in 1526, Tindal’s English version of the New Testa- 
ment was printed at Hamburg. Bilney, the spiritual 
father of Latimer, was apprehended for preaching 
the doctrines ot the Reformation, in 1527, and suffer- 
ed in 1531. Tindal was apprehended at Antwerp in 
1534, and strangled in 1536. ‘The persecution of the 
Lollards of Buckinghamshire took place much earli- 
er, from A. D. 1508 to 1528 ; showing how widely 
those doctrines were diffused in this country, before 
the name of Luther had been heard of; that, in fact, 
the light of Divine truth had never been extinguish- 
ed in the land, from the time of Wiclif to that of La- 
timer. The twelfth article of accusation against 
Thomas Mann, who was apprehended in 1511, and 
burned in Smithfield in 1518, alleges, that ‘since the 
time of his abjuration, he had said that he and his 
wife had turned six or seven hundred people unte 
those opinions.” The year 1534 is memorable for 
the act of Parliament abolishing the papal jurisdiction 
and establishing the king’s supremacy, in this coun- 
try. Protestantism, as a political cause, dates from 
the solemn protest of the princes and free cities of 
Empire against the intolerant decree of the imperial 
Diet, in 1529. The Confession of Augsburg was 
presented to the Diet in the following year. The 
first Helvetic Confession was drawn up in 1537. 
The Articles of the Anglican Church were agreed 
on in 1552. And Protestantism was restored in En- 
gland, after the sanguinary interval of the reign of 
Philip and Mary, in 1558.—Eclectie Review, Sept. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Massachusetts Election.—From the returns which 
we have received, it is evident that Mr Everett is 
elected Governor, by a Jarge majority. Almost all 
the Antimasonic votes were given in his favor. It 
is highly probable that Mr Hull is elected Lieut. 
Governor, by a majority of from 2 to 3000 votes. 
Nearly all the Antimasonic votes were given for 
Mr Foster. 

The Whigs have succeeded in electing Senators 
in Suffolk, Worcester, Essex (probably), Franklin and 
Hampshire. The administration ticket has probably 
prevailed in Norfolk, Bristol, Middlesex and Hamp- 
den Counties. The other Counties are not heard 
from. 

In Boston, the whole Whig Senatorial and Rep- 
resentative ticket (72) was elected by a majority 
varying from 800 to 1200 votes-—and it is believed 
that a majority of the Representatives throughout the 











State are Whigs. 
175 Whigs are elected, and 60 administration. 

The number of votes thrown, falls very considera- 
bly short of last year—and it will be perceived that 
in many towns, a great political change has been 
eflected.— Mercantile Journal. 


City Affairs.—Board of Aldermen, on Monday. 
The report of the committee on the subject of bring- 
ing fresh water into the city, came from the other 
iy recommitted, with instructions. Laid on the 

able. 

An order making an additional appropriation ‘of 
10,000 dollars, for building a House of Reformation 
for Juvenile Offenders, reported by the joint commit 
tee on that subject, came from the other board, re- 
committed, with instructions to report the reason 
why said appropriation is wanted : the recommitment 
was non-concurred in, the réport accepted, and the 
order passed by an unanimous vote. 


Harvard University —It appears by the Annual 
Catalogue recently printed that the number of Stu- 
dents is as follows. 


UNDERGRADUATEs—Seniors 41, Juniors 46, 
Sophomores 66, Freshmen 55, Students not candi- 
dates for a degree 2.——210. 

Grapvuatrs—Theological Students 22, Law Stu- 
dents 52, Students attending Medical Lectures 103 
Resident Graduates 4.—-—18]. 

Total 391. 

Lisrary—The total number of books in the Uni- 
versity Library is as follows: Theological Library 
about 700; Medical do. 1,000; Law do. 3,600; 
Public do. above 36,000 ;—Total, above 41,300. 
There are in the Society Libraries of the Students 
4,500 volumes. 


Amherst College.—By the last Catalogue just is- 
sued it appears that there are of the Seniors, 41; 
Juniors, 63; Sophomores, 72; and Freshmen 76. 
Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun appears as Lecturer on Polit- 
ical Economy, and Alfred C. Post, M. D. as Lectur- 
er on Anatomy and Physiology. The President has 
just returned from Europe with renewed health and 
with increased vigor for the prosecution of his ardu- 
ous and responsible labors. The College was never 
in a more flourishing condition. Professor Parks has 
declined the invitation to settle at Park street Church 
in Boston.—Hampshire Gazette. 


Missionaries to France.—Messrs Willard and 
Sheldon, missionaries to France, with their wives, 
embarked at New York on the 25th inst. in the 
packet ship Havre, for Havre. The packet was to 
have sailed on the 24th, but the weather did not per- 
mit. Services preparatory to their departure, were 
held in the Rev. Mr Sommers’ Meeting house, in 
Nassau-st. on Friday evening, the 23d, in which the 
Rev. Messrs Maclay, Bolles, Willard, Sheldon and 
Sommers participated. 

Messrs Willard and Sheldon are both graduates of 
Newton Theological Institution. In the numerous 
family of missionaries, which recently embarked in 
Boston for India, Hamilton Institution and the Vir- 
ginia Baptist Seminary were largely represented. 
Facts like these we record with unfeigned satisfac- 
tion; because they show that the object had in view 
by our young men in seeking an education for the 
ministry, is not to gratify a pride of learning, but 
their better qualification to preach the gospel of 
Christ.— Watchman. 


Vermont.—The Vermont Legislature, after hav- 
ing ballotted sixty three times for Governor, without 
having succeeded in giving a majority of votes to 
any one of the candidates, dissolved the joint com- 
mittee, yeas 113, nays 100. The vote on the last 
ballot was for Palmer 102, Bradley 68, Paine 40, and 
Jennison 8. This decision throws the executive 
duties upon Mr Jennison, the Lieut. Governor, who 
had the smallest number of votes of the four can- 
didates. 


War in New Hampshire.—At the last session 
of the legislature of New Hampshire, a tract of 
country called the Indian Stream Settlement, on 
the borders of Canada, between two branches of | 
Connecticut river, was by law annexed to the juris- 
diction of New Hampshire. The Newburyport 
Herald publishes a letter, dated Columbia, N. H. 
Nov. 4, which states that a conflict had taken place 


between the sheriff of the county witt a party of 


militia, anc the inhabitants of the settlement, who 
united to resist the service of a civil process on one 
of their number. In the contest three of the inhab- 
itants were killed, and five wounded, and several of 
the militia were wounded, some of them mortally. 
It is to be regretted that this question of boundary 
has never been settled by the government, instead of 
being left to be a subject of angry controversy with 
the ignorant inhabitants. 


Michigan.—The people of Michigan, in their ea- 
gerness to become an independent State, have pro- 
ceeded a little too fast. They have taken a census 
of their population, and having ascertained it to be 
sufficient to give them a title to admission to the 
Union, proceeded to take the sense of the people on 
the question of forming a State constitution.—This 
being decided in the affirmative, they proceeded, 
before asking the consent of Congress to their admis- 
sion to the Union, to choose a convention to frame a 
State constitution. This constitution has been form- 
ed, and adopted by the people, and before any assent 
to this measure by Congress, or to the admission of 
the State into the Union, they have proceeded to 
elect their Governor and State Legislature, and a 
member of Congress. It remains to be seen what 
course will be adopted by Congress in relation to 
these proceedings. Will they recognize the State 
thus informally constituted, and admit their repre- 
sentation to a seat in Congress /—aily Advertiser. 


Texas.—The troubles in the Territory of Mexico 
are taking a curious turn. Volunteers are assem- 
bling at New Orleans, Mobile, Natchitoches, and 
various places. The whole public begin to be ex- 
cited on the subject. The position of affairs will, we 
think, be pretty similar to those of Spain—England 
stands neutral, so far as the government is concerned, 
between the contending parties; but, at the same 
time, allows men, arms, and all the munitions of war, 
to go forward. So in this country, the Government 
take no part in the matter, but volunteers, with arms, 
are passing forward from different parts of the coun- 
try. —™. Y. Gazette. 


Public Revenue.—The surplus revenue at this 
moment in the treasury of the United States is just 
about 16,000,000. The receipts for sales of public 
lands have amounted to the unprecedented sum of 
$6,000,000, being 2,500 000 beyond the treasury 
estimate at the commencement of the year which 
was supposed to be very liberal. Of the public 
money, about $6,000,000 is in this city, and we find 
on nvestigation is much more completely loaned out 
for mercantile use than we had supposed. By 
means of a liberal policy towards the other banks by 
which a million toa million and a half is permitted 
to remain constantly to their debit, and a great en- 
largement of loans to individuals the deposit banks 
are able to throw nearly the whole of it back into 
use. The surplus revenue however must be a mat- 
ter of deep interest and difficult adjustment at the 
next session of Congress.—.V. Y. Jour. Com, 


The first Mob Case.—The first trial resulting 
from the riots in August last took place yestarday in 
Baltimore City Court. Joseph Walters Jr. was in- 
dicted for an assault and battery on Charles F. Tens- 
field, on the night of the 8th of August last. It ap- 
peared in evidence that Mr Tensfield in obedience 
to a call on the citizens by the Mayor to aid the Civ- 
i) Authorities in preserving the peace, and protecting 
the property of the citizens, was acting as a member 
of a troop of horse, voluntarily assembled under the 
command of Col. E. L. Finley—that his horse fell 
with him while the troop was passing rapidly along 
the street, and in the fall Mr T. lost his sword, that 
before he conld rise, he was surrounded by a crowd 
who beat him severely, and the traverser, Walters, 
took up the sword, and with the naked point presen- 
ted in a threatening manner over Tensfield—then 
lying on the street—asked whether he should ran it 
through him; he was prevented however by some 
of the bystanders from wounding Mr T. with the 
sword. The jury found the traverser guilty, and the 
Court sentenced him to pay a fine of one hundred 
dollars, to be imprisoned six months—and to give 
security ingfive hundred dollars to keep the peace.— 
Balt. Gaz. 


New York.—It appears from the census of the 
city of New York, just taken, that the whole popula- 
tion is 269,872, of whom 131,522 are males, ahd 138,- 
351 females. The increase in rg last five years has 

,284, or about 33 per cent. 
Mohs dacaber of male careine not naturalized is 
21.588. The number of persons of color who are 
taxed is 79, and of those not taxed 14,948. The num- 
ber of birth in the course of the last year, was _— 
of whom 4,526 were males, and 4,425 females. e 


In 82 towns, including Boston, 
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Bunker Hill Monument.—We learn from the 
Mercantile Journal, that the work on the monument 
is suspended for the season. Thirty one courses of 
stone are now laid, each course measuring two feet 
and eight inobes, makin: the present height of the 
monument eighty two feet and eight inches. 


Boston and Worcester Rail Road.—The amount 
of receipts on the Boston and Worcester Rail Road 
during the mouth of October was $14,229 28,0f which 


$12,391 73 were received for fare of passengers, and 
$1837 55 for freight. 


Thanksgiving.—Gov Marcy of New York, has 
appointed Thursday, the 10th of December, to be ob- 
served as a day of public Thanksgiving in that State. 
The 3d of December is appointed for a similar obser- 
vance in this State, and the 26th of this month in all 
the other New England States, 


Historical Society’s Lectures.—The commence- 
ment of the course of Lectures under the direction 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, is postponed 
to the 24th inst. The Introductory Lecture will then 
be delivered by Mr Edward Everett. 


Marble Quarry.—The New Brunswick papers 
speak of a quarry of fine marble, lately discovered at 
Musquash in that province, which is said to be equal 
to the Italian white marble, of which large quantities 
are Imported to New York. 


Our Relations with France.—Since the passage 
of the Indemnity Bill with the clause requiring a 
** satisfactory explanation,” nothing has been done 
on the part of our government, except the act of ap- 
proving Mr Livingston’s last letter to the French 
Minister, The President expressed his approbation 
of that letter to Mr Pageot, the French Charge des 
Affaires here, and further protested against the con- 
struction put upon the Message by some of the 
members of the French Chamber. Mr Pageot in- 
formed his government officially of this approval and 
disclaimer by the President. Since that time, no 
communication, has been received by Mr Pageot, or 
by our Government, decisive of the course which 
France intends to pursue. The French Government 
has not yet intimated its satisfaction, or its dissatis- 
faction, with the “explanation” tendered by the 
President. It is understood that the President will 
offer no other “ explanation.” 

It is not true that a draft has been offered and pro- 
tested for any portion of the money.—V. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 


FOREIGN. 
London papers have been received to the 9th of 
October. 


England.—No political news relative to English 
affairs is contained in the papers received. The fol- 
lowing account of the successful application of steam 
to carriages on common roads, must attract atten- 
tion. 


New Steam Omnibus.—Yesterday Messrs Han- 
cock & Co’s Steam Omnibus, called the “Enterprise,” 
performed an experimental trip from Stratford to 
Padington and back again. The omnibusis elegantly 
constructed, and capable of co:.taining about twenty 
passengers. The boiler and machinery are ina very 
small compass behind, and so contrived that no chim- 
ney or pipe for ennveying away the smoke is to be 
seen, which in the carriages hitherto constructed has 
a very unsightly and awkward appearance. Having 
arrived in Padington at half past 10, and taken in a 
supply of water and coke, it started back again at 11 
o’clock, and proceeded along the new road at a rapid 
and steady rate, climbing the steep ascent at Pen- 
tonville with the greatest ease and facility, stopping 
and crossing the road as occasion required, with the 
utmost precision. After staying a few seconds at 
the Angel, Islington, the vehicle pursued its route 
down the City-road with a velocity exceeding 12 
miles an hour. 


Falmouth, Oct. 6.—The Eria steamer put in here 
this morning, having on board 300 recruits and 24 
officers, bound for Santander to join Gen. Evans. 


France.—Paris papers and letters were received 
in London to the 7th ult. 


The Moniteur contains a bulletin referring to 
Spanish intelligence, the phraseology of which has 


suggested. the belief that M. Mendizabal and his 
system are about fo pass under the favor and the pro. 


tection of the King of the French and the Doctrina- 
ires. 


Spain.—Madrid, Sept. 27. Although confidence 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
| ( ‘ARTER, HENDEE & Co., 131 Washington st. 
Boston, being extensively and almost wholly 
engaged in the publication of School Books, are en- 
abled to offer to School Committees and Teachers, a 
list in the highest degree worthy their attention, 
The following are particularly adapted. to the wants 
of our public schools. 
1. The National Spelling Book, by B. D. Emer- 
son. 
This Spelling Book is used exclusively in the Bos- 
ton Public Schools, and bas been approved in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and in the Western 
and Southern States. 
2. Emerson’s Introductory Spelling Book, for be- 
ginners. 
3. The New National Spelling Book, by B.D. 
Emerson. 
This book differs from the old (meaning tlie one 
now in general use) principally in the orthography 
of some disputed words. It is compiled to meet the 
wishes of several valued teachers, who approved the 
plan of its predecessor, as to its classification and plan 
for precisely pointing out the pronunciation, but who 
were reluctant to follow the orthography cf Walker 
in all cases, 
The publication of the former “‘ National Spelling 
Book” will be continued, so that those instructers 
who prefer that edition, may still be supplied. 
4 Pierpont’s Series of Reading Books, viz—The 
Young Reader—Introduction to the National Reader 
—The National Reader,—and the American First 
Class Book. Three of these works are used in the. 
Boston public schools; the two latter have been re- 
printed in England, where they are called better 
works of the kind, than ary used in that country. If 
Murray’s English Reader is discarded at home,should 
it not be in this country? ; 
‘All interested in the education of youth must feel 
highly indebted to Mr Barker for his reprint of that 
excellent and popular school book, the National 
Reader.’— Cambridge (Eng.) Press. 
‘We hesitate not to say the National Reader is a 
most valuable manual of school literature.’ Sheffield 
(Eng.) Iris. 
‘In all respects we believe that it is superior to 
most of the collestions now in this country.’—Aber- 
deen Scot. Observer. 
5. Worcester’s Series of Reading Books, viz—A 
Second Book for Reading and ‘\pelling—A Third 
Book for Reading and Spelling, with simple rules 
and instructions for avoiding common errors—and a 
Fourth Book for Reading and Spelling, with instruc- 
tions. 
The last work completes a series of books for teach- 
ing children how to read—The Primer, The Second 
Book, The Third Book, and Fourth Book. In the 
first three, spelling lessons are given with the read- 
ing lessons; but they are omitted in the Fourth Book 
because those who are able to read these lessons 
should use a dictionary for spelling, and for learning 
the meaning of every word which they do not under- 
stand. So faras the compiler and publishers have 
been able to learn, no one has used the Third Book, 
without being satisfied that the rulesand instructions 
for reading, and for avoiding common errors, are of 
great utility. They are, therefore, continued in the 
Fourth Book, and greatly enlarged; and they consti- 
tute the principal difference between these and ether 
school books for reading, which are now in use. 
6. Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic—a 
work now adopted in very many of the schools and 
academies throughout the country. This work con- 
tains also a short system of Book-keeping, suitable for 
mechanics, farmers, and traders. 
The publishers would urge the attention of teach- 
ers to this work, in the belief that it is a great and 
important improvement in the art of teaching Arith- 
metic. 
It has lately been recommended by the Vermont 
and Rhode Island School Commissioners for use 
throughout those states, and it is also extensively 
used in every section of the country. It used in 
many places on the score of economy, aside from its 
intrinsic merit, it being one of the cheapest books 
extant, embracing all that is valuable in the two sys- 
tems, mental and practical, at the usual price of a 
treatise on one. 
7. Blake’s Geography for Children, with 8 copper- 
plate maps and 30 engravings. 
8. Field’s School Geography and Atlas. ‘It is 
used in all the Boston public Schools.’ 
9. Walsh’s Book-keeping, for common schools. 
10. Goodrich’s History of the United States,improv- 
ed edition. 
11. Questions to Geodrich’s U.S. History, by Rev 
J. Emerson. 
12. Parley’s First, Second,and Third Books of His- 








seems to be gradually returning, and several parts of 
the country have expressed their satisfaction with 
the present arrangements of the Government, as far 
as they have proceeded, I regret to say that the re- 
establishment of public order and a general good un- 
derstanding is not yet wholly accomplished. Anda- 
lusia still continues obstinate and suspicious, owing 
no doubt to the misjudged and futile attempt to in- 
timidate her into submission—an affront which Span- 
iards, least of all men, are likely to overlook. 

We are assured that M. Mendizabal has instructed 
the censors to allow the Journals almost absolute 
liberty to judge of the acts of the Government.— 
News from Cadiz was received at Madrid on the 
27th. M. Mendizabal’s letter to the Queen had 
been read on the 20th, in the theatre, and was an- 
swered by the public ‘with Riego’s Hymn, mingled 
with cries of “Isabella II. orever.”—Madrid Ga- 
zette. 


Texas.—We have been permitted to read a private 
letter dated Brazoria, Oct. 8; in which it is stated 
that the inhabitants of that place are every day alarm- 
ed by the Mexicans; that some two or three hundred 
of the latter had proceeded to Gonzales, about 150 
miles distant, and demanded the arms and ammuni- 
tion of the Americans; and on being refused they 
attacked the town, but were repulsed with the loss 
of 30 or 40 killed or wounded, none being killed on 
the part of the Texians. The writer states that there 
are about 500 Texians in the interior battling with 
the Mexican troops; and that about 2000 of the latter 
were to have been at the mouth of the Brassos on the 
on the 20thinst. The Brazorians are building a fort 
to give their visiters a warm welcome. 

We have also seen a call to arms of the freemen of 
Texas, dated 3d Camp of the volunteers, and signed 
by several of tne influential Texians, to their fellow 
citizens. They state that at the action of the 2d at 
Gonzales, the Mexican commander was slain. The 
rifles of Americans are no trifles in deciding the fate 
of military officers. 

We have learned that a letter of the 12th inst. from 
Brazoria, was received last evening, in which it is 
stated that the Texian forces under General Hous*.on 
had taken the town of San Antonio or Bexar, with 
1000 men under hiscommand. The Mexicans had 
retired at the approach of the Texians; and the city 
was taken without resistance. It was also stated 
that a convoy of $60,000 belonging to Genr:ral Cos 
had fallen into the hands of the Texians.—V.. Orleans 
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MARRIAGES. 








In this city by Rev. Mr Frothingham, Edward 
Wigglesworth, Esq. to Miss Henrietta May Goddard ; 
and Henry W. Fuller, Jr. Esq. of Augusta, Me. to 
Miss Mary Storer Goddard—davaghters of Nathaniel 
Goddard, Esq. of this city. 

At the West Church, by Rev. Dr Lowell, Rev. 
Samuel! May, of Leicester, ta. Miss Sarah, daughter 
ot N. P. Russell, Esq. 

By Rev. Dr Parkman, M(r. Ezekiel Lincoln, of the 
house of Lincoln & Ry erss, Philadelphia, to Miss 
Mary, daughter of the l7,te Ephraim Elliot, Esq. 

In West Haven, Con a. Rev. R. 8S. Storrs, of Brain- 
tree, Mass. to Miss Ayan Stebbins. of W. H. 











"DEATHS. 











In Roxbury, J ames Thwing Esq. aged 72. 

In Brookline, on Thursday morning, very sudden- 
ly, of cholera rnorbus, Mrs Sarah, widow of the late 
Nr Nath’! R. Cobb, 40. 

In Watertown, Mrs Rebecca Barry, widow of the 
late Mr Sarr.uel Barry, aged 63. 

In Swanz.ey, Mass. 30th ult. Mr Job W. Gardner, 
aged 48 y ears, formerly of Providenee, and distin- 
guished fc,r his astronomical acquirments. 
ere 


HE Publishers of «« A Reprint of the Early Ver- 
T n2.cular Versions of the New Testament,” are 
anxiotis to procure a copy either of that of Tyndale, 
of Coverdale, or of John Rogers (commonly callea 
Thos. Mathew’s.) These may easily be distinguished 
frona the Genevan or Bishops’ by a date prior to A D 
1560, or by certain internal marks, if the title page 
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be lost. Any persons able to furnish a clue to either 
of such supposed Bibles, will confer a favor on the 
Publishers by commnnicating it to the Editor of the 


number of deaths was 5,930, of whom 3,273 were} Register. o 3) 


males, and 2,657 females. 


tory, the most popular series now in-use. 
13. Parley’s History of Animals. 
14. Hildreth’s View of the United States. 
15. Hildreth’s Sequel to do. 
16, The Historical Class Book, by Hon. Wm Sul- 
livan. 
17, Whelpley’s Compend of General History,with 
corrections and improvements. By Rev. J.Emerson. 
18. The Child’s History of the United States, for 
schools. 
19. The Young Astronomer, by Samuel Worces- 
20. Grund’s Popular Lessons in Astronomy. 
21. Vose’s Astronomy, new edition. 
22. The Little Philosopher, by Abbott. 
valuable work for primary schools. 
23. Bakewrell’s Philosophical Conversations, edited 
by E. Bailey, Principal of the Young Ladies’ High 
School, Bos ton. 
‘ This work is not intended, as the editor observes, 
to be a full treatise on the subject of natural philoso- 
phy. Itis aseries of familiar conversations, superi- 
or to any we have seen of this kind, except Miss 
Edgewor th’s occasional specimens, which can be 
employe:d to introduce the pupil to this study. The 
Questions are intended, as all questions should be, 
to assist the scholar in examining himself; but we 
are hap py to see that there are among them such as 
would puzzle the mechanical teacher, and force the 
parrot scholar to think. The notes of the American 
editor are valuable, and we are pleased with the plan 
of reprinting the figures interspersed through the 
work, in a separate form at the end, for the purpose 
of examination. We consider this a valuable addi- 
tion to our library of School Books.’—From the 4n- 
nal s of Education, edited by W. C. Woodbridge. 
2.4. Grund’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, new 
ar.d improved edition. 
25. Grund’s Elements of Chemistry. 
26. Bailey’s First Lessons in Algebra, used in the 
Boston Public Schools. 
By a vote of the School Committee of Boston, Bai- 
ley’s Algebra has been introduced into the Public 
schools of the City. From a great number of notices 
and recommendations of the work, in their posses- 
sion, which are from teachers who have used the 
treatise in their schools, the publishers for want of 
room can only give the following. : 
From Teachers in the Boston Public Schools. 
‘ We have used “ Bailey’s First Lessons in Alge- 
bra,” in the public writing schools of Boston, respec- 
tively committed to our instruction, and can testify 
with confidence to its high value. The peculiar 
excellence of the work consists in its serving not 
only asa text-book, butin a great measure as a teach- 
er. The plainness, simplicity and fullness with which 
the subject is treated, enable the scholar to proceed 
in the exercises understandingly, with little or no 
aid, other than that which is to be found in the pages 
of the book.”’ 
(Signed) 


This is a 


P. Mackintosh, jr. 
James Robinson, 
Otis Pierce, 

Abel Wheeier 


27. Key to do. tor teachers. 

28, Grund’s Exercises in Algebra, and Key 

29 Holbrook’s Easy Lessons in Geometry 

30. Grund’s Plane Geometry. 

31. Grund’s Solid Geometry. 

32. Woodbridges Geographical Copy Book: 

33. Cleaveland’s First Lessons in Latin. 

34. Walker’s Latin Reader: 

35. Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, Boston edi- 
tion—duodecimo volume. 

86. Wanostrocht’s French Grammar. 

37. Bossut’s French Word and Phrase Book. 

88. Hentz’s French Reader. 

39. La Bagatelle, or Easy Lessonsin French for 
Youth. 

40. The Child’s Botany; with copperplate engrav- 
ings. 

71. Studies in Poetry, for Female Schools, by 
Cheever. 

42. Boston Reading Lessons, for primary schools. 

43. Hall’s Lectures on School Keeping: - 

44, Hall’s Lectures to Female Teachers: 

45. The Political Class Book, by Hon. William 
Sullivan. 

46. The Moral Class Book, do. : 

Frost’s Elements of English Grammar, with pro- 

ressive Exercises in Parsing; recommended by the 

ton Assocjation of Instructers. 

48. Parley’s Arithmetic for Children, with hume- 
rous engravings. 

This work is on a plan entirely new and altogether 
‘nataral. It consists of a series of pleasing and beau- 
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tiful engravings, illustrating scenes, sports and inci- 
dents familiar to childhood. The engravings are ac- 
companied by tales, anecdotes and explanations, an 
these are followed by a series of simple questions im’ 
Arithmetic, which the child is to'answer. 

This Arithmetic i immediately connectéd with’ 
and grows out of the amusements of the child. Itis 
wonderful that a scheme so” obviously useful, has 
never before been adopted in arithmetical books; 

After the use of this work, the valuable and pepu- 
lar ‘ Mental and Practical Arithmetic’ of Smith may 
profitably be introduced. 

{i> School Committees, Teachers, and persons in- 
terested in education, are requested to examine the 
above books. o3l/ 





TRACTS OF THE A. U.- A- 
— published by L. C. Bowles, 247 Washington ~ 
street, Tract No. 97.—* False Witnesses answer- 
ed,” a Freeman Clarke, Louisville Ky. 
n 





THE FORGET ME NOT, FOR 1836. 
Christmas, New Years, and Birthday Present. 
Edited by FREDERIC SHOBERL. 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & Co. Bos- 
ton Bookstore, 134 Washington st. ni4 


HE BOSTON BOOK, being Specimens of Me- 

tropolitan Literature, Occasional and Periodical. 

Just received at the Boston Bookstore, 134 Wash- 
ington st. , ni4 


THE BACKSLIDER, 
é wy day published, The Backslider being No. 6, 
of Scenes & Characters edited by Rev. Henry 
Ware jr. Boston Bookstore, James Munroe & Co. 
134 Washington st- ni4 











EMERSON’S ARITHMETICS. 


HE NORTH AMERICAN ARIFHMETIC, 

by Frederick Emerson, late Principal of the 

Department of Arithmetic, Boylston School, Boston, 
is now completed. The work is in three Parts. 

PART FIRST is a smali book, designed for the 
use of children from five to eight years of age. 

PART SECOND contains, within itself, a com- 
plete system of Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
sufficiently extensive for common schools. 

PART THIRD, for advanced scholars. com- 
prises a review of the elementary principles of amth- 
metic, with a full developement of its higher opera- 
tions. 

The three books are the result of five years labor ; 
and their reputation is established by the approval of 
gentlemen, who do not lend their names to give coun- 
tenance to indifferent works. Among those who 
recommend the work are—Professor Joslin, of Union 
College, Schenectady; Professor Peirce, of Harvard 
University, Cambridge ; E. Bailey, Principal of: the 
Young Ladies’ High School, Boston; 8. W. Seton, 
Visitor for the Public School Society, New York; 
W.R _ Johnson, Principal of the Philadelphia High 
School; Professor Dean, late of Vermont University ; 
Professor Wall, of Ohio University, and Professor 
Hamilton, of Nashville University. 

The Masters of the Boston Public Schools, De- 
partments of Arithmetic, make the following state- 
ment. 

«We have considered it our duty torender ourselves’ 
acquainted with the more prominent systems of Arith- 
metic, published for the use of Schools, and to fix on 
some work which appears to unite the greatest ad- 
vantages, and report the same to the School! Commit- 
tee of Bosion, for adoption in the public Schools.— 
After the most careful examination, we have, without 
any hesitancy, come to the conclusion, that Emer- 
son’s North American Arithmetic, [Parts First, 
Second and Third,] is the work best suited to the 
wants of all classes of scholars, and most convenient 
for the purposes of instruction. Accordingly, we 
have petitioned for the adoption of the work in the 
Public Schools.” (Signed by P. Mackintosh, jr. and 
seven others.) 

Ata meeting of the School Committee of Boston, 





held Nov. 18th, 1834, it was voted, unanimously, 


«That Emerson’s North American Arithmetic, be 
substituted for Colburn’s First Lessons and Sequel.”’ 
Emerson’s Arithmetics, and also KEYS to the 
same for the use of Teachers, are published by 
RUSSELL, SHATTUCK & Co., Boston. 
oct 24 6tis 





ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1836. 


Christmas and New Year’s Present for 1836. 
Also—Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book for 
1836 with poetical Illustrations by L. E.L. Just re- 
ceived by James Munroe & Co. Boston Bookstore 

134 Washington st. n7 


HE RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR for 1836. Just 
received by James Munroe & Co. Boston Book- 
store 134 Washington st. n7 








STORY‘S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
B preg = MUNROE & Co. have this day published 
the Miscellaneous Writings, Literary, Critical, 
Judicial and Political of Joseph Story, LL.D. 
now first Collected in one vol. Svo. Boston Book- 
store 134 Washington st. n7 


LIBERAL PREACHER FOR SEPT. . 
J UST published, at 147 Washington street. The | 

Liberal Preacher for Sept. 1835, containing 2 
Sermon by Rev. Joseph Field, of Weston, Mass.— 
.“* Contentment.” n7 








baer Drawing Room Scrap Book for 1836 
with Poetical Illustration by L. E.L. This day 
received at James Munroe & Co. Boston Bookstore 
134 Washington st. n7 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION KNOW= 
LEDGE. 


1 Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge—or, 
Dictionary of the Bible, Theology, Religious 
Biography, all Religions, Ecclesiastical History, and 
Missions; containing definitions of all religious 
terms; an impartial account of the principal Chris- 
tian Denominations that have existed in the world 
from the birth of Christ to the present day, with their 
doctrines, religious rites and ceremonies, as well as 
those of the Jews, Mohammedans, and Heathen na- 
tions; together with the Manners and Customs of 
the East, illustrative of the Holy Scriptures, and a 
description of the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Rep- 
tiles, Insects, Trees, Plants, and Minerals, mention- 
ed in the Bible; a statement of the most remarkable 
Transactions and Events in Ecclesiastical History ; 
Biographical notices of the early Martyrs and distin- 
nished religious Writers and Characters of all ages. 
o which is added a Missionary Gazetteer, contain- 
ing Descriptions of the various Missionary Stations 
throughout the globe ; by Rev. B. B. Edwards, editor * 
of the Quarterly Observer. The whole brought 
down to the present time, and embracing under one 
Alphabet, the most valuable part of Calmet’s and . 
Brown’s Dictionaries of the Bible ; Buck’s Theolog- 
ical Dictionary; Abbott’s Scripture Natural History; 
Wells’ Geography of the Bible; Jones’s Christian 
Biography; and numerous other similar works. De- 
signed as a complete book of reference on all Reli- 
gious subjects, and companion to the Bible; forming 
a cheapand compact Library of Religious knowledge. 
Edited by Rev. J. Newton Brown. 
Wood Cuts, Maps, and Engravings, on Copper and 
Steel. 
PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT. : 
The present is'an age, and ours is a country, de» 
manding great condensation and brevity in writers 
who would seeure attention. So active and busy 
are the habits of the mass of our countrymen, that 
they have neither time nor patience to turn and pe- 
ruse the pages of the cumbersome quartos and folios 
of the 17th century; while a tolerable competency 
would scarcely suffice for the purchase of the nu- ’ 
merous works of which the modern press is so fruit- 
| ful, on the subjects embraced in this volume. The 
ywork then, combining and condensing the most val- 
uable results of the researches of the best writers on 





‘any subsect, while it will be most likely to be re- 
ceived with favor, will at the same time be best cal- 
culated to facilitate the acquisition, and consequently 
the diffusion of knowledge. With these views, the’ 
“Comprehensive Commentary on the Bible’? was 
jected; and its unprecedented. sale has encouraged 
the same publishers to offer to the public the present 
volume. The subjects embraced in this work are 
interesting to all, and as it is not designed to be in’ 
the least sectariaa, or denominational,. it cannot fail 
to be desirable for all, whether professedly religious 
or not, at least as a book of reference. 
Conp1T10ns.—This volume will contain about. 
1250 pages, supér-royal octavo, be neatly printed, 
and durably bound. It will be afforded to subserib-’ 
ers at the low price of five dollars. Any cle 
or other person becoming responsible for six su 
ers, shall be entitled to a seventh copy gratis, 
Subscriptions received by the publishers, FES- 
SENDEN & CO., Brattleboro’, or T. H. JENK 
| No: 8 School street, Boston. 
cept. . 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 

My childhood’s home! where ort thou now ? 
And where those merry voices 

At whose unbid rememberings 
My saddening soul rejoices ? 

Uh where are they that blessed the fire 
Within my youthful home, 

When children danced around their sire, 
Nor thought of gloom to come ? 


My childhood’s home! Oh, other sounds, 
Than those of boyish pleasure, 

Have swelled and died beneath thy roof, 
In many a tearful measure; 

For broken is that golden tie, 
Which made our bosoms one, 

The tear must glitter in his eye 
Whose race is not yet run. 


In vain I seek the ancient place 
Of each remembered blessing; 
I meet no more a mother’s kiss, 
Nor sister’s soft caressing. 
My childhood’s home—* Oh seek no more,” 
I hear a voice reply— 
«Thy friends have found a fairer shore, 
Thy home beyond the sky. T. P. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SABBATH. 


Hail, holy Sabbath day! 
Thou day of joyful rest; 
Of all the days assigned to man, 
Most holy and most blest; 
When as returns thy sacred sun, 
With joy I hail the ray 
Which tells the world there has begun 
Another Sabbath day. 


The Christian takes the Book, 
The Book by God inspired, 

And dwelling on the sacred page, 
His soul anew is fired : 

He feels a nobler, purer flame, 
Within his heart arise; 

His bosom glows at Jesus’ name, 
For his own sin he sighs: 


Oh, every Christian heart 
Can thy rich blessings prize. 

They well can feel the sacred rest 
That in the Sabbath lies. 

Tn love they meet on holy time, 
In love they meet to pray, 

And offer up a vow sublime, 
Upon the Sabbath day. 








BIOGRAPHICAL. 





CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 
{Extracts from Judge Story’s Discourse.]} 
There was in Chief Justice Marshall a rare | 
combination of virtues, such only as belongs to | 
| 


| 
a character of consummate wisdom; a wisdom 
which looks through this world, but which also 
looks far beyond it for motives and objects. 
I know not, whether such wisdom ought to be 
considered as the cause, or the accompaniment, | 
of such virtues; or whether they do not in 
truth alternately act upon, and perfect each | 
other. 

I have said, that there was in him a rare 
combination of virtues, If I might venture, 
upon so solemn an occasion, to express my own 
deliberate judgment, in the very terms most 
significant to express it, I should say, that the 
combination was so rare, that I have never 
known any man, whom] should pronounce more 
perfect. He had a deep sense of moral and re- 
ligious obligation, and a love of truth, constant, 
enduring, unflinching. It naturally gave rise 
toa sincerity of thought, purpose, expression, 
and conduct, which, though never severe, was 
always open, manly, and straight forward. Yet 
it was combined with such a gentle and bland 
demeanor, that it never gave offence; but it 
was, on the contrary, most persuasive in its ap- 
peals to the understanding. 

Among Christian sects, he personally attach- 
ed himself to the Episcopal Church. It was 
the religion of his early education ; and became 
afterwards that of his choice. But he was 
without the slightest touch of bigotry or intol- 
erance. His benevolence was as wide, as 
Christianity itself. It embraced the human 
race. He was not only liberal in his feelings, 
and principles, but in his charities. His hands 
were open upon all occasions to succor distress, 
to encourage enterprise, and to support good 
institutions. 

He was a man of the most unaffected mod- 
esty. Although I am persuaded, that no one 
ever possessed a more entire sense of his own 
extraordinary talents and acquirements, than 
he; yet it was a quiet, secret sense, without 
pride and without ostentation. May I be per- 
mitted to say, that, during a most intimate 
friendship of many, many years, I never upon 
any occasion was able to detect the slightest 
tincture of personal vanity. He had no desire 
for display; and no ambition for admiration. 
He made no effort to win attention in conver- 
gation or argument, beyond what the occasion 
absolutely required. He sought no fine turns 
of expression, no vividness of diction, no ornate 
elegancies of thought, no pointed sentences, to 
attract observation. What he said was always 
well said, because it came from a full mind, 
accustomed to deep reflection; and he was 
rarely languid, or indifferent to topics, which in- 
terested others, He dismissed them without 
regret; though he discussed them with spirit. 
He never obtruded his own opinions upon othi- 

ers; but brought them out only, as they were 
sought, and then with clearness and calmness. 
Upon a first introduction, he would be thought 
to be somewhat cold and reserved ; but he was 
neither the one, nor the other. It was simply 
a habit of easy taciturnity, waiting, as it were, 
his own turn to follow the line of conversation, 
and not to presume to lead it. Even this habit 
melted away in the presence of the young; for 
he always looked upon them with a sort of pa- 
rental fondness, and enjoyed tieir playful wit, 
and fresh and confident enthusiasm. Meet him 
in a stage coach, as a stranger, and travel with 
him a whole day; and you would only be struck 
with his readiness to administer to the accommo- 
dations of others, and his anxiety te appropriate 
the least to himself. Be with him, the unknown 
guest at an Inn, and he seemed adjusted to the 
very scene, partaking of the warm welcome of 
its comforts, whenever found ; and if not found, 
resigning himself without complaint to its mean- 
Ghat one aa; You would never suspect, in 
Si etna te See as Ne 
States. But, if lef Justice of ‘the United 

. perchance, invited by the occa- 








Be 
sion, you drew him into familiar conversation, 
you would never forget, that you had seen and 
heard that “ old man eloquent.” 

He had great simplicity of character, man- 
ners, dress, and deportment; and yet with a 
natural dignity, that suppressed impertinence, 
and silenced rudeness, His simplicity was 
never accompanied with that want of percep- 
tion of what is right, and fit for the occasion ; 
of that grace, which wins respect; or that pro- 
priety, which constitutes the essence of refined 
courtesy. And yet it had an exquisite navwete, 
which charmed every one, and gave a sweet- 
ness to his familiar conversations, approaching 
to fascination. The first impression of a stran- 
ger, upon his introduction to him, was general- 
ly that of disappointment. It seemed hardly 
credible, that such simplicity should be the ac- 
companiment of such acknowledged greatness. 
The consciousness of power was not there ; the 
air of office was not there; there was no play 
of the lights or shades .of rank; no study of 
effect in tone or bearing, You saw at once, 
that he never thought of himself; and that he 
was far more anxious to know others, than to 
be known by them. You quitted him with in- 
creased reverence for human greatness ; for in 
him it seemed inseparable from goodness. If 
vanity stood abashed in his presence, it was not, 
that he rebuked it; but that his example showed 
its utter nothingness, 

He was a man of deep sensibility and tender- 
ness ; nay, he was an enthusiast in regard to 
the domestic virtues. He was endowed by na- 
ture with a temper of great susceptibility, easi- 
ly excited, and warm, when roused. But it had 
been so schooled by discipline, or rather so 
moulded and chastened by his affections, that it 
seemed in gentleness, like the distilling dews 
of evening. It had been so long accustomed to 
flow in channels, where its sole delight was to 
give or secure happiness to others, that no one 
would have believed, that it could ever have 
been precipitate or sudden in its movements. 
In truth, there was, to the very close of his life, 
a romantic chivalry in his feelings, which, though 
rarely displayed, except in the circle of his most 
intimate friends, would there pour out itself 
with the most touching tenderness. In this 
confidential intercourse, when his soul sought 
solace from the sympathy of other minds, he 
would dissolve in tears at the recollection of 
some buried hope, or lost happiness. He would 
break out into strains of almost divine eloquence, 
while he pointed out the scenes of former joys, 
or recalled the memory of other days, as he 
brought up their images from the dimness and 
distance of forgotten years, and showed you at 
once the depth, with which he could feel, and 
the lower depths, in which he could bury his 
own closest, dearest, noblest emotions. After 
all, whatever may be his fame in the eyes of 
the world, that, which, in a just sense, was his 
highest glory, was the purity, affectionateness, 
liberality, and devotedness of his domestic life. 
Home, home, was the scene of his real triumphs. 
There, he indulged himself in what he most 








loved, the duties and the blessings of the fami- 
ly circle. There, his heart had its full play ;| 
and his social qualities, warmed, and elevated, | 
and refined by the haditual elegancies of taste, | 
shed around their beautiful and blended lights. | 
There, the sunshine of his soul diffused its 
softened radiance, and cheered, and soothed, | 
and tranquillized tne passing hours. | 


| was given him, after which he expired. 


CHRISTIADS 


of the family the chambers of the house. The 
eldest son and daughter were from home on a 
visit, and another daughter, a little girl, was that 
night at the house of a neighbor. About mid- 
night Mrs Ellis was alarmed by an unusual light 
shining into her room, and spoke to the nurse 
to arise and see what was the cause. She 
opened the door, but was met with such a rush 
of dense smoke and heat that she screamed, and 
shut it instantly. She tore out the window of 
her room and sprung out herself to alarm the 
family and call for help. Mr Ellis having heard 
her first cry had run downstairs, rushed through 
the burning room and opened the outside door. 
He could not return. His first object was to 
save his wife ; for he knew that in regard to her 
there would not be a moment to lose, He ran 
round to her window, tore away the high head- 
board which stood next to it, and took his wife 
and infant out—also the upper bed on which he 
placed them onthe ground. The next object was 
to save the children, One of the hired men had 
sprung from his bed at the first call, and attempt- 
ed to follow Mr Ellis down, but the smoke and 
heat which rushed up the stairs when the lower 
door was opened were insufferable; and the 
man turned round and leaped from the chamber 
window. The daughter, a young lady of about 
sixteen years, followed him. The doors and 
windows being thus opened gave free circulation 
to the air, and the house being unplastered, and 
extremely dry, the flames spread with astonishing 
rapidity and were almost instantaneously rolling 
through the whole upper part of it, and bursting 
out at the roof, 

By this time, some of the neighbors had ar- 
rived, and a man ascended to a chamber window, 
but could not enter. He called, but nothing 
could be heard but the roaring of the flames.— 
The young man, from whose side the other had 
escaped, and the five little boys were all suffo- 
cated, and silent in death; were all consuming 
in the fire which enveloped their beds. I asked 
the daughter whether she heard any cry from 
the others as she was fleeing fromthe chamber? 
She replied with unutterable emotion, “I did 
hear my youngest brother cry Pa! Pa!—but I 
could not help him.” This was the youngest 
except the infant, and had been sleeping in the 
same bed with his father. Those who were 
saved, escaped as they sprang froin their beds, 
saving nothing from the flames, nothing worthy 
to be named. 

The name of the hired man who perished, was 
Samuel J.C. Ryan. He was 20 years old, and 
the hope of his aged parents, who were in very 
humble circumstances. The sons of Mr Ellis 
who shared the same fate, were from about two 
years of age up to thirteen. 


— ee 


VOLUNTARY STARVATION, 
Professor Huffland, in one of his journals, 








gives a most extraordinary case of a tradesman, 
who, impelled by a succession of misfortunes | 
and absolutely destitute of the means of pro- | 
curing food, retired to a sequestered spot in a | 
forest, and there resolved to starve himself to | 
death. He put the determination in force; 
September 15, and was found on the 3d of Oc- 

tober, (eighteen days) still living, although | 
speechless, insensible, and reduced to the last 
stage of debility. A small quantity of liquid 
By his | 
side was found a pocket book and_ pencil, with 
which he had contrived to keep a daily journal! 


May I be permitted also in this presence to of his state of sufferings, and in which he per- | 


allude to another trait in his character, which | 


severed till the 29th of September.—He begins | 


lets us at once into the inmost recesses of his | to give an account of himself, and states that | 


feelings with an unerring certainty. 
to the high value, in which he held the female 
sex, as the friends, the companions, and the 
equals of man. I do not here mean to refer to | 
the courtesy and delicate kindness, with which | 
he was accustomed to treat the sex ; but rather 
to the unaffected respect, with which he spoke 
of their accomplishments, their taleuts, their 
virtues, and their excellencies. The scoffs and 
jeers of the morose, the bitter taunts of the sa- 
tirist, and the lighter ridicule of the witty, so 





profusely, and often so ungenerously, poured out 
upon transient follies or fashions, found no sym- 
pathy in his bosom. He was still farther above 
the common place flatteries, by wiich frivolity 
seeks to administer aliment to personal vanity, 
or vice to make its approaches for baser purpo- 
ses. He spoke to the sex, when present, as he 
spoke of them, when absent, in language of just 
appeal to their understandings, their tastes, and 
their duties. He paid a voluntary homage to 
their genius, and to the beautiful productions of 
it, which now adorn almost every branch of 
literature and learning. He read those produc- 
tions with a glowing gratitude. Ue proudly 
proclaimed their merits, and vindicated on all 
occasions their claims to the highest distinction, 
And he did not hesitate to assign to the great 
female authors of our day a rank, not inferior to 
that of the most gifled and polished of the other 
sex. But, above all, he delighted to. dwell on 
the admirable adaptation of their minds, and 
sensibilities, and affections to the exalted duties 
assigned to them by Providence. Their supe- 
rior purity, their singleness of heart, their ex- 
quisite perception of moral and religious senti- 
ment, their maternal devotedness, their uncom- 
plaining sacrifices, their fearlessness in duty, 
their buoyancy in hope, their courage in despair, 
their love, which triumphs most, when most 
pressed by dangers and difficulties; which 
watches the couch of sickness, and smooths the 
bed of death, and smiles even in the agonies 
of its own sufferings ;—These, these were the 
favorite topics of his confidential conversation ; 
and on these he expatiated with an enthusiasm, 
which showed them to be present in his daily 
meditations. ™ 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 








DREADFUL OCCURRENCE. 


The Belfast Journal gives the following ac- 
count of a dreadful event which occurred in 
Brooks, Me. on the morning of Wednesday last, 
when the dwelling house of Joseph Ellis was con- 
sumed, and five of his sons, anda hired man, 
perished in the flames! 

Mr Ellis formerly resided in Prospect, and had 
removed to Brooks to prosecute the lumbering 
business. He had on Tuesday last, the day be- 
fore the conflagration, a family consisting of his 
wife, three daughters and seven sons; besides 
his hired people. The youngest child was but 
two days old, and the mother of course confined 
to her bed. On Thursday evening Mr Ellis 
directed one of the young men to put a log in 
the kitchen fire place, and so prepare the fire 
that it might be comfortable for the nurse in case 
she should have occasion to rise. The one he 
put on was rather large; and being hollow, 
probably burned more rapidly than had been an- 
ticipated. The family all retired to rest as usual. 
The mother with her infant and nurse occupied 








the bed room near the kitchen; and all the rest 


I allude | he was a respectable tradesman, possessing 


good property, of which he had been deprived | 
by misfortune and villainy, and that he had come | 
to the determination of starving himself to | 
death, not so much with the view of committing | 
suicide, as because he was unable to procure | 
work—that he had in vain offered himself as a | 
soldier,— and was too prond to apply to unfeeling | 
relations. This note is dated on the 10th, | 
which day he had employed in constructing a | 
little hat of bushes and leaves, On the 17th, | 
he complains of suffering much from cold, and | 
in his journal of the 18th, he mentions having | 
suffered from intolerable thirst, to appease 
which he had licked the dew from the surround- | 
ing vegetables. On the 20th, he found a small | 
piece of coin and with great difficulty reached 
an inn, where he purchased a bottle of beer. 
The beer failed, however, to quench his thirst, 
and his strength was so much reduced that he 
took three hours to accomplish the distance, 
about two miles. On the 22d, he discovered a 
spring of water, but though tormented with 
thirst, the agony which the cold water produced 
on his stomach excited vomiting and convulsions. 
The 23d made ten days since he had taken any 
food but beer and a little water. During that 
time he had not slept at all. On the 26th, he 
complains of his feet being dead, and of being 
distracted by thirst ; he was too weak to crawl 
to the spring, and yet dreadfully susceptible of 
suffering. The 29tl of September was the last 
day on which he made any memoranda, 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Extract from an article in the London Quar- 
terly Review, relating to recent tours of Eng- 
lishmen in the United States. 








“Such a traveller (as Abdy), though he could 
not, more than any other rational man, shut his 
eyes to the staring absurdity of that eternal cant 
about universal freedom and equality, in a coun- 
try where a fifth of the population are slaves, 
and nearly another fifth, albeit legally free, are, 
to all intents and purposes, treated as a Pariah 
caste—was nevertheless likely to consider the 
essential difficulties of the case, as well as the 
gross nonsense which has been, and is need- 
lessly adding to them. Mr. Abdy, and five hun- 
dred more of his class, may talk as long as they 
please about the equality of all the children of 
Adam, and condemn, as alike silly and sinful, 
the American repugnance to the notion of what 
they call ‘amalgamation’—but we take the 
liberty of doubting whether Mr Abdy would 
willingly bestow his own sister in marriage 
upon the most polished specimen of the negro 
race that ever strutted as Comte Marmalade or 
Marquis de Molasseville at the court of Hayti; 
and we also remain excessively sceptical as to 
the possibility of bringing any negro population 
to anything like the Anglo-American standard 
of intellect or civilization for generations to 
come. Certain feelings which these gentlemen 
so broadly denounce in the Americans, are feel- 
ings which, right or wrong, have been partaken 
by all the civilized nations that ever came into 
contact with African negroes from the dawn of 
history down to the present day ; and they will 
not yield to argument—least of all to abuse.— 
The difficulty in which this vast and rapidly- 
increasing population of alien blood involves 
the government and legislature of America, is 
great and real, and it little becomes Englishmen, 








aware, as we all are, by whose act a slave pea- 
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santry was first introduced into her territory, 
to assume a high and disdainful tone of Jan- 
guage as to this subject. Least of all is it 
either wise or decorous in us to assume such a 
tone at this particular time. Some obviously 
and absurdly-cruel particulars may be criticised 
calmly to good purpose—but let us not be too 
broad and rash in our ¢ensures. We have but 
yesterday emancipated our own West Indian 
slaves at an enormous cost, and the results of 
that experiment are still (to speak gently) ex- 
tremely doubtful. Let us beware of incurring 
the suspicion that we are willing to urge our 
own example on the United States from motives 
not of philanthropy merely, but in part, at least, 
of mercantile calculation !” 





(From the South Carolina Herald.) 

A curious controversy has arisen, between 
Mr Audubon, the amiable, skilful, and celebrated 
American Naturalist and Ornithologist, and 
some Naturalists in Europe, on the question 
whether birds of prey, the Eagle, the Vulture, 
and the Turkey-buzzard, discover their prey by 
the sense of smell, or by their keen vision. 
The old opinion was, that they were led to the 
objects of their pursuit by the smell. Mr Au- 
dubon controverts this, and attributes their suc- 
cess chiefly to their extraordinary powers of 
vision. Jno the 2d volume of his Ornithological 
Biography, a work of exquisite beauty and 
taste, he has demonstrated the correctness of 
his opinion, by multiplied experiments made by 
himself, and by his estimable friend, the Rev. 
Dr John Bachman, of Charleston, in the pres- 
ence of many gentlemen of science, among 
whom were the Professors Henry, Wagner, 
Trost, and others of known taste. See title 
Black Vulture, p. 33, &c. in 2d volume. 

Mr Audubon has another authority of high 
import, of which he does not seem to have been 
aware. In that sublime work, the Book of Job, 
inferior to nothing ever uttered, to inspire the 
most profound reverence for the Deity, there is 
a passage which seems to be directly to the 
point in controversy. It is in the 39th chapter 
of the Book of Job, which is full of magnificent 
imagery. In the 27th, 28th, and 29th verses, 
the Eagle is spoken of in these words—« Doth 


the Eagle mount up at thy command, and make* 


her nest on high? She dwelleth and abideth 
on the rock, upon the crag of the rock and the 
strong place. From thence she seeketh her prey, 
and her eyes behold afar off.” 


[From the Christian Mirror.] 
INDIANA. 

The vast natural resources of the State. It 
may contribute to awaken interest for this portion 
of our country to contemplate its capacity for 
sustaining population, and produce wealth. 

In extent it exceeds by several thousand 
square miles the whole of Conneticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. This vast surface is all susceptible of 
cultivation. It has no sandy plains drinking up 
the rain and making no return—no barren, rocky 
mountains, bidding defiance to the nerve of in- 
dustry—no ponds or lakes drowning its produc- 
tiveness—no quagmires of bottomless mud—no 
granite ledges requiring a prolongation of sheep’s 
noses. Every acre can be made tributary to 
human wants. Its prairies, confined principally 


w the north end N.W narts of the State are 
not so extensive as to cause inconvenience for 


water, timber or wood. 

The richness and strength of its soil must be 
more than double that of Massachusetts—its 
water privileges unlimited—its temperature mild, 
and its climate healthy. 

With these considerations before us we can 
form some estimation of its capacity. With the 
same population to the square mile of Massa- 
chusetts, it will contain two millions and a half. 
This may safely be doubled for its universal 
fertility, which would amount to five millions— 
doubled again for superior fertility, ten millions, 
and I might add, doubled again for the dimin- 
ished expense of. stock in the winter, but we 
will make lee-way of that item. This single 
s.ate then can sustain ten millions of souls as 
well as Massachusetts can its present population. 
And if Massachusetts can be doubled twice more, 
Indiana can be raised to forty millions. 

I never had any adequate conception of the 
physical resources of the state till on a journey 
from Madison to the Wabash, I encountered 
what is called ‘The Nobs;” a table of land, 
including a County or more, elevated four or 
five hundred feet above the surrounding country. 
I had been a year traversing the forest without 
ever coming in sight of an eminence that promis- 
ed to give me a prospect of its extent on the 
inroads of civilization upon its borders. I felt 
a kind of exultation at the idea of gaining the 
ascendency over it once more, like a prisoner 
escaping from his narrow cell. I caused my 
weary Charley, faithful fellow traveller in all my 
journeyings, to climb to the very summit level, 
before I would indulge a glance at the country 
below, that [ might enjoy in its full beauty the 
expected landscape. Having ascended to the 
top, I wheeled my horse, and gazed around me. 
Half the horizon lay spread out before me. 
I turned my eye from the north through every 
point of compass to the east and south, near and 
afar off—and to my astonishment, no trace of 
civilization could be seen, I looked for one 
spot that might give indication of a brother's 
hand, but it was not to be found. Not the 
stroke of an axe, not a living thing, not a snake 
could be seen, ‘I'he eye met nothing but an 
unbroken ocean of forest. I felt alone; yet I 
knew there were more than a hundred thousand 
souls, with all their flocks and herds, houses and 
cultivated lands within the field of vision. The 
overwhelming reflection spontaneously arose, 
“what myriads of immortal spirits will be here 
when all this forest has fallen; and it is for such 
a multitude we are now laying the intellectual 
and moral foundations! ” 


Slave trade discovered by a Shark.—A very 
singular circumstance occured, in May last, on 
board H. M. schooner Pickle, Lieut Bagot, who 
was cruising off the Isle of Pines, for the pur- 
pose of capturing vessels engaged in the slave 
trade. Seeing a very large suspicious looking 
schooner, he made chase after her, and coming 
up, found her to carry the royal flag of Spain, 
and on examining her papers nothing was dis- 
covered to convict her of slave-trading, though 
the slave-deck and other circumstances gave 
every indication that she recently had slaves on 
board. In the middle watch, a fishing line, 
which had accidentally been left trolling from 
the Pickle, was observed to be swerving in all 
directions, and on being hauled in, a sherk about 
four feet long was found at the hook. On open- 
ing it in tae morning, a bundle of papers was 
found in its belly, which, on examination, proved 
to be the papers of the suspicious looking Span- 


ish schooner, showing her to be a slaver, having « 


landed a cargo of 293 slaves only four hours be- 
fore she was seen by the Pickle. She was ac- 
cordingly captured, being couvicted upon her 
owm singular testinony.— Hob. Town Cour. 
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EVERETTS BLOODY BROOK ADDREss. 

AMES MUNROE & Co. have just received an 
J Address delivered at Bloody Brook in South Deer. 
field Sept. 30th 1835 in commemoration of the fall of 
the Flower of Essex at that spot,in King Philip’s 
War, Sept. 18, 1675 (0 S.) Published by request. 
Boston Bookstore 134 Wasington st. n7 





NEW ANUALS FOR 1836, 
HE Token and Atlantic Souvenir, a Christmas 
and new year’s present, edited by 8. G. Good- 
rich, twelve embellishments. 
The Gift: a Christmas and new year’s present for 
1836, edited by Miss Leslie. illustrated with nine en- 
gravings beautifully embossed. 
The Pearl; or, Affection’s Gift, a Christmas and 
new years present embellished with seven fine 
Mezzotinto engravings. ' 
The Youth’s Sketch Book for 1836, illustrated with 
eight beautiful engravings. 
Published and tor sale by James Munroe & Co. 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. Oct. 17 





WORDSWORTH’S NEW POEMS. 
be arse Revisited, and other Poems, by Wm 
Wordsworth, 

‘© Poets—dwell on earth 

To clothe whate’er the soul admires and loves 
With language and with numbers”—Akensid e. 
This day published and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO, Boston Bookstore, 134 Wash- 
ington st. 017 











NEW BOOKS! 

ARSH, CAPEN & LYON, No. 133 Washing- 
ton street, have just published, Sacred Memoirs, 
or Family Instruction, being a History of Scripture 
characters from Adam to Joseph—Price 68 cts. 
Dr Epps’ Phrenological Essays, with Notes by Rev. 
John Pierpont—Price 42 cts. 
Simpson on Popular Education. 
Dr Caldwell gf Physical Education. 
Spurzheim’s works complete, on Phrenology ,Phys- 
iognomy, Anatomy, Insanity, Education, &c. 
Combe’s System of Phrenology, 1 vol. 8vo. with 
plates. 

Combe’s Elements of Phrenology, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Combe’s Lectures on Popular Education, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Dr Andrew Combe on Mental Derangement, 1 vol. 
8vo. 
Dr Brigham’s remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon Health. 
may 9 





SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of the Primary and High Schools, 


rP\HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 

to instructors a series of reading books, designed 
for the use of schools. These books are intended not 
merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but to 
suggest an intelligent method of instruction in pre- 
ference to one merely mechanical. They attempt to 
communicate something of the knowledge of nature, 
to instill the principles of a right conduct from the 
earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, and 
to form a just literary taste. The books are, 

1. Primary Lessons, or First Book; designed to 
teach the first elements of reading and orthography 
in a natural and rational method. 

2. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 

3. American Popular Lessons. 
4. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 

5. Primary Dictionary. 

6. Tales from American History. 
7° Poetry tor Schools. 

8. Grecian History, 

9. English History. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the younger classes of learners. Its 
| lessons are exceedingly plain, and systematically 
| designed to please and inform children. It is illus- 
trated by numerous cuts. This book is approved by 
the Public School Society of New York, and is used 
in their Schools. 


American Popular Lessons is consecutive with 
TNE LNIPUGUCUOE, went ~onr.i~- Sard tha learner toa 


further knowledge of the elements of morality, tne 
manners of men, and the habits of animals. Ameri- 
can Popular Lessons has been extensively used for 
many years, in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. Itis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as usetul 
as any in the collection. 

Sequal to Popular Lessons, is a first book of histo- 
ry. Itregards history as a great lesson of morality, 
and constantly suggests the distinction between right 
and wrong. 

Tales from American History, form Nos. 9, 10. 11, 
of Harpers Boy’s and Girl’s Library: the several 
volumes form an entire series, and may be used se- 
parately and singly, or in succession. No. 9 em- 
braces the important history of Maritime Discovery, 
and the Life of Columbus. This work is strongly 
recommended by the best judges of elementary 
books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to 
the American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws and institutions of the Greeks, 
together with the Geography of Greece ; it is illus- 
trated by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspic- 
uous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
4 They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense 
they greatly extend the common plan of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. The writer has 
in view other works of the same character, which 
will carry on the object of the books above men- 
tioned. 


James Munroe and Co. 134 Washington Street, 
are agents for the sale of these books. s 26 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


AMES MUNROE § CO. are publishers of The 
American Primary Spelling Book,—by S. T. 
Worcester—third edition. 

Sequel to the Primary Spelling Book, by S. T. 
Worcester 2d edition, published at half the price of 
the first edition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

This book differs from the common Spelling-book, 
in which there is a jumble of words of all kinds 
collected together without any sort of classification, 
except what regards the number of syllables in their 
successive columns. The words are here classed 
according to grammatical principles, with syllabic 
divisions, and a notation of vowels and accents, suffi- 
cient for a correct pronunciation. Foreign words 
which we have adopted, and technical words, are not 
intermixed with those in common use, but follow 
them, in the latter part of the book. All the words 
are accompanied by simple definitions. Mr Worces- 
ter’s plan, thus differing from those books intended 
for a similar purpose, which we have met with, 
makes the ‘Sequel’ a useful addition to the list of 
school-books.—American Monthly Review, Cam- 
bridge. 

I consider the ‘ Sequel to the Spelling-book’ ex- 
tremely well calculated to occupy in our schools the 
place assigned it, and that it will be considered a 
valuable addition to the list of school-books cannot be 
doubted. The classification of judicious selection of 
technical and scientific terms, together with words 
and phrases from foreign languages almost naturalized 
cannot but facilitate the improvement of the young 
mind, and afford also valuable aid to teachers, 

B. Assortt, L. L. D., 
Prin. of Phillips Academy, Ex., N. H. 








GLEAMS OF TRUTH=-NEW ED, 


‘Tun day Swen by James Munroe & Co. 
Gleams of Truth by Joseph Tuckerman—second 
edition with additions, being No. 4 Scenes & Charac- 
ters edited by Rev. H. Ware Jr. Boston Bookstore 
134 Washington st. Oct. 17 





DR PARKER’S . 
UST received and for sale by JANES MUN ROE 
& Co. 134 Washington st., A Memoir of the Rev 
Nathan Parker, D. D. Minister of the’ South Church 
in Portsmouth, N. H.—By Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. 
Also, a few copies of Parker’s Sermons. 
sept 26 




















aa SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER, — 
Vol. V. No. 5—just published by L. C, Bowes 
147 Washington street. ; 


CONTENTS, 
Translation and Exposition— Matt. xvi. 13—2s8. 
Errors relative to the advantages to be obtained 
from the Old Testament. 
An introduction to the Book of the Acts. 
The Book of Job. 


n7 
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STORY’S ADDRESS. 

AMES MUNROE & Co, have just published a 

Discourse upon the Life, Character, and Services 

of the Hon. John Marshall, LL.D., Chief Justice of 

the United States of America—pronounced on the 

fifteenth day of October, at the request of the Suffolk 
Bar, by Joseph Story, LL.D. 

Boston Bookstoore, 134 Washington street. 


MRS HALE’S NEW WORK. 
RAITS of American Life, by Mrs Sarah J. Hale, 
author of Northwood, Flora’s Interpreter, &c. 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & Co., 
134 Washington street. n7 


n7 














MRS HEMANS POEMS—new Ed. complete. 
Bb noe MUNROE & Co. have just received the 
Poetical Works of Mrs, Felicia Hemans, complete 
in one volume—with a Critical Preface, by B. B. 
Thatcher. n7 








NEW AMERICAN ANNUAL. 
HE MAGNOLIA for 1836. Edited by Henry 
W. Herbert, embellished with splendid engra- 
vings of American scenery. Just received at the 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st: n7 





GELL’S POMPEII. 
OMPEIANA: the Topography, Edifices and 

. Ornaments of Pompeii the result of excavations 
since 1819 of Sir William Gell N. A. F.R. 8S. and 
F. S. A. in two vols, Just received by James Mun- 
roe & Co. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. 27 








EVERETTS AMHERST ADDRESS. 


AX address delivered before the Literary Societies 
of Amherst College, August 25th 1835 by Ed. 
ward Everett, published by request. For sale by 
James Munroe 134 Washington st. n7 





ENCYCLOP ZDIA AMERICANA, 
$30 per set—bound—J3 vols. 

iw Day received a few copies Encyclopedia 

Americana a popular Dictionary of Arts, Scien- 
ces, Literature, History, Politics, and Biography, 
brought down to the present time, including a copious 
collection of Original Articles in American Biography 
on the Basis of the seventh edition of the German 
Conversations-Lexicon, edited by Francis Lieber, 
assisted by E. Wigglesworth and T. G. Bradford, 
For sale at the above low price by James MunRoE 
& Co: Boston Bookstore No. 134 Washington street. 

june 13 





NO. 3 CRAYON MISCELLANY. 
AMES MUNROE & CO. have this day received 
Crayon Miscellany, No 3, containing Legends of 
Conquests of Spain, by Washington Irving, author of 
Sketch Book, &c.—Boston Boskstore, 134 Wasington 
st. o17 





COLLEGE CATALOGUE 1835-6. 
Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Har- 
vard University, for the Academical year 
1835-6. 
This day published by James Munroe & Co. Bos- 
ton Bookstore 134 Washington st. Oct. 17 








VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS. 


UST received and for sale at the Christian Reg- 
ister office 147 Washington street—the following 

valuable books. 

Camden’s Brittania 2 vols folio, published in Lon- 
don in 1733, in English. 

Wood’s,Athenae Oxoniensis, 2 
1721. 

Hill’s British Herbal, folio with 75 copperplate en- 
gravings, having, on an average about 20 different 
plants on each plate, London 1756. 


vols folio, London 





Walker’s sufferings of the clergy during the grand 
rebellion, folio London 1714. 
Latin Vulgate Bible, printed in 1529. 
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DEWEY’S DISCOURSES 2D EDITION. 


UST Published and for sale by L. C. BOWLES, 
No 147 Washington street, Discourses on various 
snbjects by Rev Orville Dewey, 2d edition. 
sept 5 





MISS SEDGWICE’S NEW NOVEL. 


i gs; Linwoods, or Sixty Years Since in America, 
by the author of Hope Leslie, Redwood, &c. in 
two vols. This day received by JAMES MUNROE 
& Co. 134 Washington st. 03 





TRACT OF THE A. U. Ae 
UST published by L. C. BOWLES, 147 Wash- 
ington street, “A Brief Statement and Explana- 
tion of the Unitarian Belief. By Orville Dewey”— 
being No. 96 of the Tracts of the A. U. A. 017 





FOLLEN’S GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


HIS day published, Luther’s German Version of 
the Gospel of St John, with an Interlinear Eng- 
tish Translation, for the use of Students By Charles 
Follen, Professor of the German Language and Lit- 
erature in Harvard University. 
Boston Bookstore, JAMES MUNROE & Co., 134 
Washington street. jy ll 





BRAZER’S ESSAY ON DIVINE INFLU- 

‘ ENCE. 

FTXHIS day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. Essay on the Doctrine of Divine Influence 

upon the human Soul.—first published in the Chris- 

tian Examiner, by John Brazer. 


Boston Bookstore 134 Washington St. Sept. 5 





HOURS OF DEVOTION, 
RANSLATED by Morris Mattson second Amer- 
ican from the thirteenth German edition. For 
| sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 134 Washing- 
| ton st. sept 26 





TT\HE Publishers of « A Reprint of the Early Ver- 
ef nacular Versions of the New Testament,” are 
anxious to procure a copy either of that of Tyn- 
dale, of Coverdale, or John Rogers (commonly called 
Thos. Mathew’s.) These may easily be distinguished 
from the German or Bishop’s by a date prior to A D 
1560, or by certain internal marks, if the title page 
be lost. Any persons able to furnish a clue to either 
of such supposed Bibles, will confer a favor on the 
Publishers by communicating it to the Editor of the 
Register. © 31. 








SCHOOL TESTAMENTS, 

yh bynes day received, a large lot of Schoo? Test: 

ments, on good paper and type (from the Ame 
can Bible Society’s Plates) and strongly bound 
cloth. This is the best school edition of the Test® 
ment in the market, and will be sold at a very smal 
advance on the cost of manufacture. Also a g00 
collection of guarto, octavo, and duodecimo Bibles, 


For sale at unusually low prices, 
RUSSELL,SHATTUCK & CO. 


ot. 121 Washington St. 








DEWEY’S DISCOURSES 2D EDITION. : 
+ ty Day Received and for sale by JAMES 
MUNRGE & Co. Dewey’s Discourses 2c 
edition, at One dollar. 


oct 3 134 Washington st. 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 147 Washington Street, Boston. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, Epirox. 





Tenms.—Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies,a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscription discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
paid. ; . 

All communications, as well as letters of busines? 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addre 
to DAvip Rerep, Boston. 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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